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He hath delivered us from the power of darkness and 


hath transferred us to the kingdom of His beloved Son, in 


whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of our sins. 


Lesson of the last Sunday after Pentecost. 
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Interview With Father Duffy 


Posthumous prediction 


| talked about the war to a man 
in front of the Palace Theater last mid- 
night, because alone of the crowds on 
Broadway, he knew something about 


it. I had to tilt up my head to carry 
on a conversation with him, because 
the man was Father Francis P. Duffy, 
chaplain of the 165th Infantry, and he 
stands on a slab of marble in the little 
triangle where Broadway and 7th Ave. 
meet and break apart. 

“Do you be hearin’ the sound of 
marching feet in Europe, Father?” I 
asked him. He nodded, or so it seemed 
to me, and there was pain in his eyes. 
“When the noise of the subways under 
your statue dies away, Father, can you 
hear on the Atlantic breezes the thun- 
der of bombs and guns and planes, and 
the thin wailing laments of the 
women?” He said he could hear all 
of it, and he motioned me to come 
closer to him so that he could speak. 


By ED SULLIVAN 
From the New York Daily News* 


“Do our boys have to go again?” he 
whispered. I told him that Roosevelt 
had said over the radio that he was 
going to try to keep us out of it. “Pray 
to God that he can,” he said. “War is 
dirty stuff, dirty stuff. I know.” 

A moon was riding in the sky, just 
peering over the top of the Empire 
State Building. “I’m thinking of a 
moon that was just as bright as that,” 
he said. “The boys of the 165th were 
going up to the front lines for the first 
time, and just outside of Noyamont we 
met another New York regiment, the 
77th. It was 2 wonderful thing, to be 
sure, these New York regiments meet- 
ing on a silvered road in France and 
they called out to each other as they 
passed. A boy in the 77th called, ‘Any- 
body in your outfit from the Bronx?’ 
And boys from the Bronx called back. 
But I remember best when two broth- 
ers, one in the 77th and one in the 


*New York City. Sept. 5, 1939. 
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165th, discovered each other. They 
were very young, but they were soldiers 
and they didn’t want to cry. One of 
them said, ‘Ma told me to tell you be 
sure to keep your chest covered, Tom.’ 
For 30 seconds they stood together, out- 
lined in the moonlight, and then they 
had to march along. 

“War is dirty stuff,” he repeated. 
“Like that morning when Hunt, of 
Company E, was killed by a hand gren- 
ade. We took him into the first- 
aid dugout and we stripped off his 
jacket and a piece of paper fell out. It 
was a cablegram from home that his 
young wife had just given birth to a 
seven-pound boy—whose father had 
just been killed. 

“I can see Almendinger, a fine lad, 
going off to the hospital to have his 
eye taken out; I remember Joe Miller, 
his leg blown off by a shell, coming 
back to the lines on the shoulders of 
Lieutenant Bootz; I can see Harry Mc- 
Coun with half his arm shot off. 

“At Camp Mills, before we sailed, 
quite a few of the 165th married the 
girls they were leaving behind. One of 
the bridegrooms was Corporal Dunni- 
gan, a fine, decent, likable lad. In a 


few short months, I was to officiate at 


his funeral in France. 

“Joyce Kilmer, too. The bayonets 
and the bullets had enough to feed 
upon without destroying a great poet 
like Joyce. I’m remembering the first 
March 17th in France, a St. Patrick’s 
Day celebration at Recroi. I read Kil- 


mer’s Rouge Bouquet and at the end 
of each stanza, which is arranged for 
the notes of Taps, Sergeant Pat Stokes 
blew the notes tenderly. But Kilmer 
was killed, too. Because there is no 
reason to a bullet, no appreciation of 
beauty in the tip of a bayonet.” 

“But Father Duffy,” I broke in, “you 
picture war in terms of men who were 
killed, in numbers of legs blown off 
and eyes gouged out, in terms of weep- 
ing women. Isn’t war actually gay— 
what about the parades and the bands 
playing and the lively music, and the 
crowds cheering along the sidewalk? 
That’s pretty exciting, isn’t it?” 

“Parades are nice enough,” -he 
agreed. “I remember when the 165th 
paraded to the ferry that was to take 
us to Camp Mills. Alongside of me 
was 17-year-old Eddie Kelly. A few 
rows away were Norman, Ahearn, 
Britt, Sullivan, Adkins, Meagher, Moy- 
lan and Leffey. They looked grand in 
uniforms. I saw them in France—all 
dead. Parades are fine enough, but 
death comes without any flags flying 
or crowds cheering or bands playing.” 

There was the ringing noise of a bell 
that grew louder and louder. With a 
start, I woke from a sound slumber. A 
bellboy had a telegram. I took it from 
him and walked to the window of the 
Hotel Astor room. Below on Broadway 
was the statue of Father Duffy, out- 
lined in the clear moonlight. On the 
chair was the copy of his book I’d been 
reading when I dozed off. 























Unemotional evaluation 


For some years the University 
City of Oxford, and many people con- 
nected therewith, have been extremely 
annoyed by the unauthorized use of its 
name in connection with a religious 
movement which neither originated in 
Oxford nor has any very plausible asso- 
ciation with the university; but, so long 
as the Group Movement remained sim- 
ply a private and unofficial body, the 
worthy Oxonians had no means of pre- 
venting its disciples from calling them- 
selves whatever they pleased. Some 
months ago, however, a wealthy ad- 
herent to the movement died and be- 
queathed a considerable sum of money 
to it; but when the will came up for 
probate, the learned judge ruled that 
there was, technically speaking, no such 
body as the Oxford Group, since no 
company or charity had ever been regis- 
tered by that name; and furthermore, 
that there was no satisfactory evidence 
to show that any real “organization” 
of that title existed at all. The group, 
therefore, lost its bequest, and, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a disaster, 
steps were at once taken to organize 
the movement on more businesslike 
lines and to register it as a company. 

It was while the application for the 
registration of the “Oxford Group 
Movement” was before the president of 


The Oxford Group 


By PETER PENSIVE 
Condensed from the Irish Rosary* 


the Board of Trade that an outcry oc- 
curred in Parliament. Mr. A. P. Her- 
bert (the. distinguished author, play- 
wright, and humorist, the A. P. H. of 
Punch) is the senior burgess of Oxford 
University, and in that official capacity 
he protested, in the name of the uni- 
versity, against the registration of the 
title in its proposed form being sanc- 
tioned. He pointed out that the move- 
ment was not born in Oxford, that its 
founder was not an Oxford man, that 
its tenets and practices found remark- 
ably little favor in the University of 
Oxford, and that the movement had 
simply appropriated the name of Ox- 
ford on a somewhat slender pretext 
and for purposes of publicity and gain. 
Mr. Herbert found many supporters in 
the House, but also quite a number of 
opponents; and in the end the president 
of the Board of Trade decided to let 
the registration go through. So the 
movement is now legally, if not moral- 
ly, fully entitled to call itself the Oxford 
Group Movement. 

The founder of the Group Movement 
is one Dr. Frank Buchman, known as 
“Frank” or “Frankie” by his associates 
and disciples. Frank is an American 
by birth, though of Swiss parentage, 
and he is now a little over 60 years old. 
He became a Lutheran parson, and as 


*St. Saviour’s, Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. September, 1939. 
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such he attended the Methodist Con- 
vention at Keswick (England) in 1908, 
and it was there and then that he un- 
derwent a kind of spiritual “conver- 
sion.” During the next ten years, in 
which period he traveled about the 
world a good deal, the seed planted at 
Keswick began to develop, and it event- 
ually bore fruit in the form of the first 
“house party” while Frank was in 
China in 1918. 

Later he returned to England and 
went to Cambridge, where he endeav- 
ored to propagate his gospel. But Cam- 
bridge would have none of him, so 
he betook himself to the rival Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he arrived in 
1921. Working quietly and patiently, 
Frank “converted” many undergradu- 
ates and formed them into “groups,” 
and by 1927 his efforts had prospered 
so well that the groups began sending 
out “missionaries,” not only to other 
English towns and cities but also as 
far abroad as the U. S. and South 
Africa. It was, as a matter of fact, the 
South African press that first began to 
write (in obedience to the journalists’ 
passion for nicknames) of the “Oxford 
Groups,” and the title has stuck ever 
since. At present there are, I believe, 
“groups” in almost every civilized 
country in the world. 

Like so many of the heresies and 
sub-heresies that have sprung from the 
great heresy of Protestantism, it means 
extremely well. Its professed objects are 
beyond reproach, and I do not think 
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it would be fair to deny that the move- 
ment has already done a lot of good. 
Quite rightly, it deplores the decay of 
Christian morality, and traces the social 
and economic, and, therefore, political 
ills of modern times to this root cause. 
And its objects are based upon that 
perfectly sound hypothesis. It aims, in 
short, at the reformation of the world 
through the reformation of the indi- 
vidual, the reformed individuals then 
being collected into groups, from which 
more and more missionaries can be 
sent forth to carry on the good work 
and form new groups. 

It must be noted, however, that the 
movement does not claim to be “a new 
religion.” It has no doctrine or ritual 
of its own, no hierarchy, no ordained 
priests or ministers, no dogma or theol- 
ogy. It appears to work on the assump- 
tion that ail religions are fundamentally 
good, so long as they are based on 
Christianity, teach the Christian ethic, 
and inculcate Christian morality. The 
Group Movement has no wish to inter- 
fere with any man’s religion. All it 
asks is that each member shall practice 
his own particular religion seriously 
and faithfully. It has no churches or 
temples of its own, no set form of 
service. It holds meetings or “house 
parties” for the discussion of religious 
subjects, but these are essentially in- 
formal. 

Such are the objects of the move- 
ment; and now for the methods by 
which these are to be attained. In the 
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first place there are the “four absolutes” 
which are enjoined upon every member 
for the conduct of his or her daily life: 
absolute honesty, absolute purity, abso- 
lute unselfishness and absolute love. 
Each “grouper” is to strive perpetually 
after these high ideals, surely a most 
praiseworthy ambition. And on top of 
these four absolutes are superimposed 
four obligatory practices. 

The first of these practices is called 
“sharing for confession and witness.” 
What it amounts to is that each mem- 
ber is bound to confess his or her sins 
semi-publicly to the assembled group 
and thus to bear witness as to how 
they have been “changed.” The second 
practice is known as “surrender,” that 
is, the surrender of oneself to God after 
formally renouncing one’s sins and evil 
habits. Thirdly, comes “restitution,” 
the making of full reparation for all 
past sins, the righting, as far as may 
be possible, of all wrongs for which 
one’s sins may have been responsible, 
the withdrawal of false statements, etc. 
Last, and most curious, is the practice 
called “guidance,” which means that 
each member is bound to seek and fol- 
low the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
every action, whether great or small. 
The grouper, armed with notebook and 
pencil, is expected to spend one hour 
each day (known as the “quiet time”) 
in silent communication with the Holy 
Ghost, rather in the way that a secre- 
tary may take down telephonic instruc- 
tions from her employer. And lest you 
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think I am poking fun at the move- 
ment in mentioning the last compari- 
son, let me add that members them- 
selves speak of “listening in” to the 
Holy Ghost. 

Those eight items, the four absolutes 
and the four practices, constitute in 
effect the whole of the Group Move- 
ment. The man or woman who obeys 
these precepts and practices can, they 
say, be a good Catholic, a good Angli- 
can, or a good Baptist. The movement 
preaches that these eight injunctions, if 
faithfully followed, turn the sinner into 
a good Christian, and that if the world 
can, by degrees, be transformed into a 
place populated exclusively by good 
Christians, all the troubles and dis- 
orders of the world will automatically 
vanish. 

No exception can be taken to the 
four absolutes. It is the desire of the 
Catholic Church, as of every other re- 
sponsible Christian body, that each one 
of its members be absolutely honest, 
pure, unselfish, and filled with love or 
charity: so there is nothing new about 
that! Now, what about those four 
practices, sharing, surrender, restitu- 
tion, guidance? Are these, too, com- 
patible or not with the practice of the 
Catholic faith? 

Well, the Catholic Church is “great 
on confession,” as even Mr. Kensit can 
tell you, but I greatly fear that we poor 
Papists are altogether too “bigoted” to 
admit that confession to a group of 
laymen and laywomen is quite the 
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same thing as sacramental confession to 
an ordained priest. If I steal your wal- 
let, I commit a sin, and while it would 
be quite praiseworthy of me to come 
to you later, confess that I had stolen 
your wallet, and return you the swag, 
those actions of mine do not absolve 
me from my sin. I can only get true 
absolution from that sin in the con- 
fessional of a Catholic church. Which 
being so, it seems obvious that the 
movement’s conception of confession is 
by no means that of the Catholic 
Church, and that the former can in no 
way be accepted as a substitute for the 
latter. 

But there are also other objections 
to the groupists’ practice of “sharing.” 
You have only to think a moment and 
you will see that it is open to a variety 
of abuses, especially when I add that, 
after making the public or semi-public 
confession, the “penitent” is enjoined 
to discuss his sins frankly and in great 
detail in private conversation with an- 
other member of the group. I will not 
labor this point, for the dangers are 
manifest to all who ponder it. At the 
best of times a public confession cannot 
fail to smack somewhat of exhibition- 
ism, and the mutual intimate discus- 
sion of bad habits between (possibly) 
young people is, to say the least, un- 
desirable. 

Similarly, the practice of “surrender” 
is not all that it would appear to be 
at first sight. In the first place it in- 
volves a sudden, almost instantaneous, 
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break with the past: a miraculous “con- 
version” which may be said to occur 
at some specific instant. A man goes 
to a “house party,” confesses his sins 
to the group, and surrenders himself 
to God, and by that act he becomes a 
new man. All his sins, his lusts, his 
bad habits, vanish like a puff of wind, 
and from that moment onward he is 
pure and clean and sinless. Now, the 
Catholic Church with its centuries of 
wisdom and experience does not con- 
cede that that kind of thing is possible, 
except in a few very rare cases. She 
admits that there have been miraculous 
conversions of that type, but she denies 
that they can be brought about at will 
and in bulk. She teaches that, in nor- 
mal cases, it takes time and discipline 
to eradicate the habits of sin; that di- 
vine grace works slowly and patiently 
rather than instantaneously and show- 
ily. To the Catholic mind there must 
necessarily be something “fishy” or in- 
sincere about these group “surrenders.” 
And finally, it would seem that the 
groupist conception of grace and justi- 
fication is utterly at variance with the 
Catholic doctrine. For instance, the 
groups teach that, once a man has “sur- 
rendered,” no future sin can destroy 
the effect of that surrender, whereas 
we know that grace and justification 
do not destroy the propensity for sin- 
ning, and that they themselves can be 
lost by mortal sin. So, what with one 
thing and another, I’m afraid that the 
groupist practice of “surrender” is not 
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to be followed by Catholics either. 
I can find nothing objectionable in 
the third practice, that of restitution, 
which would seem to correspond more 
or less exactly with our own ideas on 
the subject. But what of that fourth 
injunction, known as “guidance”? 
Here again we have a feature which, 
at first glance, might be considered 
consonant with the Catholic practice 
of invoking the guidance and inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, but it quickly 
becomes apparent that the resemblance 
is very superficial. We Catholics be- 
lieve that-the Church is indeed gov- 
erned and guided by the Holy Spirit 
of God, and we admit, too, certain 
well-authenticated instances of indi- 
viduals (St. Paul is the first example 
that comes to the mind) receiving di- 
rect messages from the Holy Ghost. But 
we do not admit that it is given to 
every man and woman to sit down 
with a notebook and pencil and receive 
at will clear and detailed guidance, 
straight from heaven. If we are to 
“ring up heaven” every time we meet 
with the slightest difficulty of conduct, 
why has God provided us with reason? 
Moreover, once it is admitted that this 
direct daily communication with the 
Holy Ghost is ordinarily impossible to 
the normal individual, it is not difficult 
to see the dangers that are bound to 
arise from the practice. If there be no 
true guidance, then there will be illu- 
sions, and it seems to me that our 
ancient adversary, the devil, would not 
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be slow to take advantage of such 
obliging receptivity. 

Already, we have three positive rea- 
sons why Catholics cannot participate 
in the practices of the Group Move- 
ment, for its conceptions of confession, 
surrender, and guidance are most seri- 
iously at variance with the teachings 
of our own Church. But there is also 
what we may term a negative reason, 
which is likewise of great potency. I 
mean, that the movement denies by im- 
plication, a number of essential Cath- 
olic doctrines; not, be it understood, 
by the method of direct denial but sim- 
ply by ignoring them. 

To take only those examples which 
spring most readily to mind, let us 
consider the question of the sacraments. 
We have already seen that the groupist 
“confession” bears only the most super- 
ficial resemblance to our sacrament of 
Penance, and that the former is in no 
respect sacramental. Similarly, all the 
other sacraments are completely ig- 
nored and held to be of no account. 
In the matter of sanctification and sal- 
vation, the eight precepts of the move- 
ment are considered quite sufficient; 
ergo, our seven sacraments, instituted 
by Christ Himself, are unnecessary and 
ineffectual. One could develop this 
argument considerably, but I think I 
have said enough to indicate that mem- 
bership in the Group Movement is cer- 
tainly not for the good Catholic. 

The only remaining question is, 
whether the groups can be considered 
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a force for good or for evil among 
non-Catholics. I have heard it argued 
that since the movement has converted 
many “pagans” to a life of Christian 
morality it must be reckoned a good 
thing: I suppose there is something to 
be said for that view. On the other 
hand, the question may be asked 
whether a man can live in accordance 
with the Christian ethic unless he is 
a good Christian, and whether a man 
can be a good Christian if he assents 
to the groups’ denials by implication 
of fundamentally Christian doctrines, 
such as the sacraments and the divinely 
instituted Church. 

I have purposely refrained from re- 
ferring to any of the scandals or abuses 
which opponents of the movement are 
already trying to fasten upon it, for 
these are irrelevant to the main issue. 
A church or any kind of religious insti- 


tution must surely be judged by its 
principles and ideals. If these are found 
to be unexceptionable, then one can 
look with a certain amount of charity 
and understanding upon corruptions of 
practice attributable to the frailty of 
individuals. There have before now 
been scandals and abuses in our own 
holy Mother Church, equally due to 
human frailty; yet, because our Church 
is founded upon a Rock and guided 
by the Holy Spirit, we know that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her. But it is greatly to be feared that 
the Oxford Group Movement, for all 
its not unattractive facade, is simply 
yet another unfortunate example of 
modern jerry-building, erected with 
shoddy material upon insecure founda- 
tions, and by an architect whose mo- 
tives are more praiseworthy than his 
skill. 


Dictionary of Life 


Christian. A name applied to many sects that have no Christ in them. 
May Day. It means “Mary Day” but it is thought of all over the world 


today as a Big Day for Communists. 


Marriage. A state you must be in before you can get a divorce. 
Christ. “A word my father uses when he is mad,” says a little boy. 


Swastika. 
of the double-cross. 


A once respectable cross emblem, now regarded as a symbol 


Peace Pacts. Promises of peace which nations make before blowing each 


other to pieces. 
Conscience. 


Johnnic is doing wrong.” 
The Canterburian quoted in Youth, supplement to Our Sunday Visitor (1 Oct. *39). 


“Something in me,” as the little girl said, “which tells me 














A plea for fair play 


The All-Star football game at the 
Polo Grounds recently was neither the 
best nor the worst game we've seen, 
but it had one dramatic angle which 
seems to have received less attention 
than it deserved. I am referring to 
the case of Jerome (Brud) Holland 
of Cornell, All-American end for two 
seasons, and one of the two or three 
greatest Negro football players of all 
time. Pro football has decided to fol- 
low the lead of pro baseball by having 
an “unwritten law” against the signing 
of colored players. If you should ask 
a football magnate why Holland was 
not signed, he would just say that Hol- 
land was not good enough. That is 
hard to justify after this All-Star game. 
Holland played almost half the game 
and the pros tried to round his end 
on only two occasions. Once by dint 
of putting two blockers on him they 
managed to make a two-yard gain; on 
the other occasion two blockers proved 
insufficient and Brud smeared the ball 
carrier for a three-yard loss. You can 
pay a lineman no higher compliment 
than to admit that his position is too 
tough to try to break through. 
Holland, better than anybody else in 
the past few seasons, can make the end- 
around play a consistent gainer, and 
it is fortunate for those who say that 


“Color” in Football 


By HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 
Condensed from Broun’s Nutmeg* 


an All-American end is not good 
enough, that Doctor Sutherland chose 
to leave this play out of the repertory 
for the All-Stars, choosing instead to 
depend on a punt, a pass, and Pitts- 
burgh. The only other Negro on the 
All-Star squad, Wilmeth Sidat-Singh, 
one of the best passers in the country, 
got into the game in the last minute 
of play, had time to throw one pass, 
and completed it. 

Next year Kenny Washington of 
UCLA, who has thrown the longest 
forward pass ever measured on film, 
will graduate. He will not be good 
enough either, though his name ap- 
pears on every All-American above the 
Mason-Dixon Line. (Negroes are never 
named on Southern All-American 
teams, apparently on the theory that 
it might cause unhealthy pride among 
the colored population.) 

The Negro who wants to play big- 
college football has a tougher row to 
hoe than in any other sport and this 
is saying a good deal. There is no 
kindly Old Grad ready to pay his way 
through in the interests of a team 
worth betting on, there are no frater- 
nity brothers to write papers for him 
or give him the tutoring necessary to 
anyone who must spend eight hours 
a day at practice for his sport. He 


*300 Main St., Stamford, Conn. Sept. 16, 1939. 
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will receive no preferred campus jobs, 
and no breaks from professors. 

If he is roughed up during scrim- 
mage he cannot complain (Ozzie Sim- 
mons who carried the whole University 
of Iowa team on his back for three 
years was branded as yellow because 
he complained about the tactics of race- 
minded teammates) and he must be 
twice as good as his competitors to win 
a varsity berth. 

It has often been said that profes- 
sional sport is far more democratic 
than amateur sport, but the professional 
game is doing little to prove it. If the 
magnates of football and baseball con- 
tinue to treat their teams as if they 
were a strictly business proposition, 
they will find that the crowds will be 
no larger than the list of players’ rela- 
tives. We are proud in this country 
that our sports are run on a clean, non- 
partisan basis, and we sneer contempt- 
uously when the soccer team of one 
European country starts a riot because 
of the tactics of a home referee. Base- 
ball bats instead of rifles, football suits 
instead of army uniforms, it’s great to 
be in a country which thinks more of 
athletics than of war, etc., are the sort 
of slogans being handed out to the 
public. 

It would be nice if true, but the 
hitch comes when we find out who 
gets to use these bats and uniforms. 
Two wars have been fought in this 
country that every man who lived here 


might have equal opportunity in every 
field of endeavor. It would seem that 
a good many people died in vain. 

Brud Holland offered the challenge 
last week: he stood willing to prove 
that it is prejudice and not inability 
which explains the all-Caucasian make- 
up of our leading pro teams. He did 
not get to prove his point by action, 
but as play after play pounded at the 
guards and around the other end the 
answer was plain. What else would 
explain the ovation he received when 
he left the field after some 30 minutes 
of inaction? The crowd knew, and 
when the crowd begins to learn these 
things it is time for the magnates to 
give thought to the wishes of the peo- 
ple who make the sport possible. Al- 
ready fans in cities like Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, where the worst baseball 
ever seen in the majors is being played 
by the Phillies, A’s, and Browns, are 
clamoring for the end of Jim Crow 
and the beginning of good baseball. 
Football fans will not be slow to follow 
their lead. An exceedingly undernour- 
ished fellow called American Fair Play 
has been petitioning for some time that 
Holland be offered a professional con- 
tract. 

The All-Star game was played for 
the benefit of a group of camps for 
needy children which draws no lines 
of race, creed or color. It does not 
seem too much to ask that our sports 
be conducted in the same manner. 











Lo Pa Hong's Insurance Policy 


St. Joseph in business 


Here was L, back in war-scarred 
Shanghai, and assigned to the very 
room where Lo Pa Hong, the St. 
Joseph of Catholic and pagan China, 
had spent some of the last days of his 
vigorously Catholic life. 

I felt mighty proud to live in that 
room, to sit in the same chair, though 
it was uncomfortable, to sleep in the 
same rough bed as China’s martyr of 
charity! 

Lo Pa Hong had been on the run. 
The Japanese wanted him to reopen 
the electric power plant and big water- 
works which supplied electricity and 
water to much of Greater Shanghai. 
But Lo did not dare comply. For there 
were spies about everywhere and they 
noted carefully all persons who came 
and went at the palatial residence of 
the Lo family. 

Lo Pa Hong became a marked man. 
He went into hiding, asking hospitality 
of the Franciscan Fathers in the French 
Concession at Shanghai. As long as 
he remained with them, he was safe. 
The first day after he walked away 
from their hospitable door, he was 
toppled over by the bullets of two 
assassins. 

I knew Lo Pa Hong well. On sev- 
eral occasions during previous years I 
had met him in Tsinanfu, when he 


By EDWIN ANTHONY 


Condensed from the Franciscan Herald* 


came north to disburse funds for the 
200,000 flood refugees of Shantung. I 
had traveled with him and his family 
to the Eucharistic Congress in Manila 
where he, dressed in the medieval 
finery of a Knight Commander of the 
Order of Saint Gregory, had marched 
and knelt to do homage with men of 
all nations to Christ the King. 

Two of his intimate business asso- 
ciates, elderly Mr. Ting, and young, 
vivacious Mr. Wang, were also friends 
of mine. These two gentlemen were 
not only business partners of Lo’s, they 
were also active workers with Lo for 
Christ in China. 

One still hears many tales of the 
grand things done by Joseph Lo. He 
gave lavishly of his wealth for hospi- 
tals, clinics, schools and homes for the 
wretched poor and aged. Lo himself, 
together with his son, Francis, waited 
on the sick and the poor. Filth and 
loathsome disease did not stop him. 

Mr. Wang tells this story about Lo, 
the scene of which is Shanghai in 1932. 

It was the day before the expiration 
of the ultimatum. The Japanese had 
stated that unless the Chinese gave in 
they would bombard Greater Shang- 
hai, which is the teeming area sur- 
rounding the French Concession and 
the International Settlement. 


* 1434-38 W. 51st St., Chicago, Ill. October, 1939. 
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Lo and his associates had but recent- 
ly erected the powerhouse, which fur- 
nished electricity to tens of thousands 
of Chinese homes in Greater Shanghai. 
They were proud of their fine new 
plant. Now, just after its completion, 
this disagreeable war had to start. They 
had no other insurance on the build- 
ings and plant except fire insurance. 

But fire insurance did not cover dam- 
age done by the big guns and the 
bombers of the dogs of war. “We must 
get some war risk insurance!” The 
decision of the nervous board of direc- 
tors was unanimous. They spent the 
afternoon touring the International 
Settlement, where the world’s great 
insurance agencies have branch offices. 
One after another they canvassed them. 
Some turned them down flat. Others 
asked murderous premiums. When Lo 
and his co-directors had left the last 
office on their list, they were still with- 
out a policy. 

All the afternoon they had been see- 
ing things. Mental pictures of giant 
shells tearing into the powerhouse, rip- 
ping through walls and shattering the 
costly turbines. Sad pictures of them- 
selves, without insurance to cover the 
damage, being held for their loans by 
cold-hearted banks. 

They had a right to feel creepy. “It 
is the will of fate,” Lo’s pagan partners 
thought. Lo broke in upon their 
gloom. “My brothers,” he said, “we 
have done what we could. Now you 
must come along with me to my hum- 
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ble home. There we will have a cup 
of tea and a bite to eat.” 

Excepting Ting and Wang, all Lo’s 
associates in this business venture were 
pagans. Yet one and all, they admired 
him for his sterling convictions. His 
brusque manner irked them at times, 
but they never questioned the honesty 
and charity of his purpose. Not even 
when he bullied them out of fat divi- 
dends in favor of his sick and poor. 

The Lo mansion was dim with on- 
coming night. The quiet forms of 
heavy carved teakwood furniture in- 
vited the men to sit and forget (if they 
could) their cares. Fragrant tea and 
delicate cakes from a French bakery 
appeared as if by magic on the giant 
table. 

Lo took a sip of his jasmine-scented 
Dah Fahng, set down his cup, and 
said, “Gentlemen, brothers, you will 
excuse me. An insurance agent awaits 
me in the other room. Make your- 
selves comfortable while I attend to 
him.” 

“Who is he? What company does 
he represent? What premium does he 
ask?” They even begged to sit in on 
the conference. But Lo smiled, exas- 
perating them still more, and disap- 
peared through a side door. 

The red sanctuary lamp glowed as 
Lo Pa Hong closed the door of his 
house chapel behind him. Two can- 
dles flickered faithfully before the 
statue of St. Joseph. 

Weary and sick with anxiety, Joseph 
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Lo approached the image of his patron 
saint. He fell to his knees. 

Outside in the ornate guest room, 
Lo’s associates, Catholic and pagan, 
waited with climbing impatience. “I 
hope he does not agree to some ex- 
orbitant rate,” snapped dapper, wasp- 
waisted Ping. 

Mr. Ting’s eyes twinkled. He had 
an idea of the identity of the insurance 
agent who was keeping Lo so long. 
He, himself, was a Catholic. 

The door swung back, and Lo’s gi- 
gantic frame stood etched in the gloom. 
“My friends, you need worry no long- 
er!” Lo looked reassuringly from one 
to another. But they did not feel it 
was time to joke. He repeated, “When 
you hear the angry cannonading to- 
morrow, and when bombs bring terror 
to your hearts, do not be afraid for 
the plant. I have insured it. We have 
complete coverage.” 

To their eager questioning, Joseph 
Lo answered, “It is all in order. The 
insurance outfit is solid. You need not 
worry about the premium. That is 
already taken care of.” They grum- 
bled. Finally they left. They had their 
families to take to places of safety. Mr. 
Wang told me how the Chinese popu- 
lation of Greater Shanghai crowded 
out of that area. All night long the 
roads and streets were jammed. 

Morning came. The time limit set 
by the Japanese military expired. There 
was a deathlike silence for a few sec- 


onds. Then the fires of hell broke 
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forth over Greater Shanghai as the big 
guns of the Japanese and their bombs 
dropped ruin and destruction on the 
huge sprawling city. 

Mr. Lo’s pagan co-directors burnt 
joss sticks to their family gods. But 
while they put little stock in Lo’s words 
about complete coverage, neither did 
they have any confidence in the power 
of their household idols. 

Wang and Ting, the two Catholics, 
spent much of their time making the 
rounds of the churches in the French 
Concession. “I was frantic,” Wang 
told me. “Every cent I had was tied 
up in that plant.” Lo Pa Hong re- 
mained quietly at home, nor did he 
deviate from the even tenor of an ordi- 
nary day. 

The barrage had ceased. Airplanes 
no longer roared overhead. The Chi- 
nese had withdrawn. The Japanese 
had gained their objective. Early the 
following morning Lo called for his 
car. 
“I had stayed with him the night 
before,” Wang said, “and he asked me 
to go along with him. We drove past 
the barriers between the French Con- 
cession and what had been Greater 
Shanghai. 

“The horror of it all! Destruction, 
brutal destruction everywhere. Walls 
smashed to broken fragments of bricks; 
wooden superstructures of once proud 
houses waiting now beside the flimsy 
rafters of the poor man’s hovel, wait- 
ing for the kindling seller to bundle it 
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up and sell it for ten cents a tiny 
bundle. 

“Not a living soul in sight! Only 
half-wild and scared looking dogs 
slinking in and out of the hollow 
corpses of buildings, seeking what they 
might devour.” 

Wang went on. His soul must have 
suffered torture at the sight of the 
ruthless destruction, of the plight of 
thousands and thousands of God’s 
poor. 

Lo’s liveried chauffeur guided the 
sleek Packard through tortuous pas- 
sages. Wang cursed the destruction. 
Joseph Lo sat back against the cushions, 
thinking, no doubt, of ways and means 
to bind up the wounds of the suf- 
ferers and find homes for them. 

“There, what is that?” Wang sat 
up with a jerk. They had turned the 
corner, and their high-powered car 
bore down the street toward a com- 
pound glistening in the sun. He rubbed 
his eyes. “It cannot be!” he said to 
himself. 


Yet, when they reached the gate of 
the new power plant and came to a 
full stop, he was unable to move for 
sheer astonishment. They were in front 
of a big group of white buildings, but 


on all sides of them nothing remained 
standing. Every other building had 
been literally leveled to the ground. 

Lo smiled a quiet smile. Wang told 
me how he got out of the car. Lo Pa 
Hong followed, and they went through 
the gate and into the big buildings. 
They examined walls and roof and 
machines. They went over the place 
a second time. They came out and 
carefully surveyed the wall of the com- 
pound. Except for a few chips of plas- 
ter knocked from the wall by stray 
bullets, there was no other damage to 


be found. 


Wang looked at Mr. Lo. Lo Pa 
Hong, the rich financier, said not a 
word, but dropped silently to his knees. 
After all St. Joseph had been the right 
kind of insurance outfit. 

The car raced back to the French 
Concession. Telephone calls brought 
Lo Pa Hong’s associates to his home. 
He related what had happened. But 
they refused to believe a word of what 
he said. 

“All right,” he rejoined. He bundled 
them into his car and sped off to the 
scene. “Seeing, you also will believe in 
the mighty St. Joseph,” said Lo Pa 
Hong. 


Just as there is a true beauty and excellence of created things that comes 
from God, so there is also a right response to them in men’s hearts, healthy 
and strong and noble. The worthier the man, the stronger his response will be, 
the stronger his desire and hunger for created happiness, because it is the mirror 
of eternal values. From The Nature of Sanctity by Ida Coudenhove (Sheed & Ward). 




























Prisoner to prisoners 


Black Sheep, Good Thief 


By GEORGE A. BAKER 
Reprinted from the Tab-O-Graph* 


(History was made in Clinton Prison on July 23, 1939, 
when the cornerstone was laid for the Church of the Good 
Thief, the prisoners’ chapel, which is to be dedicated to St. 
Dismas, patron saint of the condemned.) 


St. Dismas, the Good Thief, ain’t 
no fool—he proved that on Calvary 
when he split away from the mob and 
teamed up with the Lord, and later 
took over the overseeing of the Thieves’ 
Corner in Paradise. 

Dismas is his heavenly name; but 
there’s no telling how many monikers 
he used and how many phoney capers 
he might have pulled when he was 
kicking around Jerusalem. He must 
have had a nasty “record,” too, for he 
was one of the pair of thieves selected 
as the two worst, “horrible examples,” 
who were later crucified with Christ. 
Christ had been preaching a gospel of 
love that a lot of the nitwits didn’t 
appreciate; consequently He got in 
wrong with the big shots of His time. 
And though they gave Him “the 
works”; He stood pat. He stuck to His 
story. Then the Romans thought 
they’d pull a fast one—they sent out 
a hurry call for Dismas and his buddy 
(they probably were pulling a sixer in 
the calaboose) and nailed them to 
crosses beside Christ, where their igno- 
minious presence was supposed to 
shame our Lord into breaking down 


*Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. August-September, 1939. 


and confessing that He was not the 
Son of God. 

Dismas and the other thief must 
have been standing at the door of their 
cell when the Lord passed by, bur- 
dened with the heavy cross. They'd 
been around enough to know what life 
was all about, and when the jailers 
came for them they must have known 
that their numbers were up; Christ’s, 
too, for that matter. They knew the 
insane temper of unreasoning mobs— 
someone had to die before the crowd 
dispersed; and if one of the thieves 
chose to die like a tough guy, that 
was his business. The poor devil must 
have been out of his head when he 
spoke unkindly to Christ and played 
up to the mob. Yet, for all we know 
Christ might have forgiven him, as 
Dismas was forgiven. And this very 
minute he may be in heaven, helping 
St. Peter tend the pearly gates. 

Dismas, too, could have put on an 
act for his murderous audience. He 
could have gone out with enough 
curses on his lips to headline every 
paper in the Holy Land; but he didn’t. 
Instead he risked being branded a 
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“heel” and a “softie” who couldn’t 
“take it,’ when he turned from his 
snarling buddy to Christ. Christ was 
taking everything too calm to be guilty; 
seeing that, Dismas suddenly felt 
cheap, and ashamed, ashamed not en- 
tirely because of the act his buddy was 
putting on, but ashamed of the actions 
of the whole blinking mob—ashamed 
of a system that would crucify a man 
for his belief! You guys who've blasted 
our social order for sending clean-cut 
youngsters to big houses—you know 
what I mean. How often have you 
cursed under your breath at the sight 
of rosy-cheeked youngsters in the “line- 
up,” between a couple of frowzy- 
headed drunks or wise-cracking chip- 
pies. 

Maybe Dismas, like a lot of us guys, 
didn’t know that there are thousands 
of ways of praying; maybe he just got 
“soft” at the last minute, and thought 
he’d make it easier for Christ by pre- 
tending to string along with Him. A 
friendly pat on the back has been 
known to do wonders, even for guys 
who were going no farther than the 
hot seat, and maybe Dismas only meant 
to tell the Lord how sorry he was for 
Him. Dismas might even have thought 
the Lord was a little “off key” for pre- 
ferring to die rather than renounce 
God, and probably he was only going 
to tell Christ to take it easy—but he’d 
no sooner said, “Lord, remember me 
when Thou shalt come into Thy king- 
dom,” than, in a blinding flash of 
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heavenly light, he saw that he'd been 
talking to the Son of God Himself— 
the King of Kings. And when Christ 
smiled and said, “This day thou shalt 
be with Me in paradise,” Dismas knew 
that everything was on the up and up 
—as did a lot of other wiseacres who 
were cursing and stoning Christ, only 
they wouldn’t admit it. 

Imagine how Dismas must have felt, 
after a lifetime spent in sin and back 
alleys and bullpens, to learn that he had 
an “in” with the rightest guy of all 
time. Imagine yourself in some can 
facing a life stretch. Imagine yourself 
telling some poor lug to take it easy, 
only to find out that the lug wasn’t 
a homeless nobody; but the Governor 
in disguise, with your “commute” 
signed and everything! Well, that’s 
just the kind of a deal Dismas ran 
into when he teamed up with the Lord. 
And, the beauty of the whole thing, 
if you noticed, was that the Lord didn’t 
ask Dismas to turn anybody in. He 
didn’t ask Dismas to do any more than 
admit he was sorry, and mean it, just 
like you guys did that morning when 
you kneeled and took unto yourselves 
the name, Dismas. That name will go 
into your records, along with the rest 
of your aliases; but when the show- 
down comes on judgment day you'll 
not have to worry about finding your 
way around heaven alone, for Dismas 
will be right on the job to give you 
the low-down. 

The Lord and all His angels were 
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looking down. They saw you slouch- 
ing down the aisles at that open-air 
Mass. They saw you gandering about 
and whispering. They saw you get 
sunburned as red as a lobster; they 
even noticed that your expression never 
changed that time when you cast your 
eyes upward to the belfry site, where 
the Angelus would soon be ringing, 
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only to find yourselves looking down 
the barrel of a tower guard’s rifle. A 
lot of things you didn’t think were 
noticed have been chalked up to your 
credit in heaven. And when Father 
Hyland’s “black sheep” swing in 
through the pearly gates, it’s a cinch 
that God will say, “Welcome!” to 
every one of them. 
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Parade, Ancient Style 


On Sunday after our dear Lady’s Assumption, I saw the Great Procession 
from the Church of our Lady at Antwerp, when the whole town of every craft 
and rank was assembled, each dressed in his best according to his rank. And all 
ranks and guilds had their signs, by which they might be known. In the 
intervals, great costly pole-candles were borne, and three long old Frankish 
trumpets of silver. There were also in the German fashion many pipers and 
drummers. All the instruments were loudly and noisily blown and beaten. 

I saw the Procession pass along the street, the people being arranged in 
rows, each man some distance from his neighbor, but the rows close behind 
the other. There were the Goldsmiths, the Painters, the Masons, the Broderers, 
the Sculptors, the Joiners, the Carpenters, the Sailors, the Fishermen, the 
Butchers, the Leatherers, the Clothmakers, the Bakers, the Tailors, the Cord- 
wainers—indeed, workmen of all kinds, and many craftsmen and dealers who 
work for their livelihood. 

A very large company of widows also took part in the Procession. They 
support themselves with their own hands and observe a special rule. They 
were all dressed from head to foot in white linen garments made expressly for 
the occasion, very sorrowful to see. Among them I saw some very stately persons. 
Last of all came the Chapter of our Lady’s Church, with all their clergy, 
scholars, and treasurers. Twenty persons bore the image of the Virgin Mary 
with the Lord Jesus, adorned in the costliest manner, to the honor of God. 

In this Procession very many delightful things were shown, most splendidly 
got up. Wagons were drawn along with masques upon ships and other struc- 
tures. Behind them came the Company of the Prophets in their order, and 
scenes from the New Testament: the Three Holy Kings riding on great camels, 
and on other rare beasts, very well arranged. From the beginning to end, the 
Procession lasted more than two hours before it was gone past our house. 


Albrecht Diirer (16th century) quoted in The Culture of Cities by Lewis Mumford 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1938). 





Father Divine 


By BARRETT McGURN 


Condensed from Interracial Review* 


In conversations from floor to 
floor in dark tenements, at the supper 
tables, on sidewalks, everywhere 
through Harlem the same remark has 
been heard a score of times these past 
several weeks. “White Mr. Whitney,” 
a grinning Negro will say, “Where he 
lived, that’s where we'll live.” And 
then, often as not, the smile will be 
followed by a frown, as the speaker 
adds a bit defiantly, “That man, he has 
something in him.” 

“That man” to whom they refer is 
Father Divine, the diminutive Negro 
cult leader whose sensational recent 
acquisitions of homes for his “angels” 
in the most exclusive centers of white 
high society in the East, have well nigh 
taken Harlem’s breath away. 

Actually no property of the Whitneys 
has been involved, but the name is a 
symbol of an almost other worldly 
lofty society to the Negroes who thus 
employ it. The properties are no less 
striking, though. First came the pur- 
chase of a 16-room house in the highly 
restricted Park Hill district of Yonkers, 
a dwelling boasting no less remarkable 
a number of bathrooms than 12. Hard 
on the heels of that acquisition came 
an offer of a rich man’s 52-room man- 
sion and 2,000-acre hunting preserve in 
Chester, N. Y. Then one of Father 


How harm is done 


Divine’s followers took title for him 
to a home in elegant Sutton Manor, 
New Rochelle, in Westchester County, 
N. Y. Finally, most incredible of all, 
came the offer of a house in Newport, 
R. I., a community which for decades 
has been a synonym for the pinnacle 
of American society life. 

All Harlem has watched these events 
with acute personal interest, for edu- 
cated and uneducated alike believe 
them to be a turning point in the 
Negro’s fight against segregation. But 
educated and uneducated have dia- 
metrically opposite views on what type 
of turning point it is. The attitude 
of the uneducated is reflected for the 
most part by the remarks about “white 
Mr. Whitney.” The educated Negroes 
of Harlem, however, fear that just such 
reactions as that, and just such acquisi- 
tions as Father Divine has made, may 
result in the undoing of years of patient 
work by white friends of the Negro, 
and by the cultured Negro himself, in 
the campaign for better race relations. 

Seeing’ Father Divine accept prop- 
erty from embittered whites, who have 
admitted the Negro cult members in 
an effort to spite other white neigh- 
bors, many of the educated in Harlem 
have expressed the alarmed conviction 
that the story of Reconstruction is be- 


*20 Vesey St., New York City. August, 1939. 
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ing written again. Just as the North- 
erners set up uneducated Negroes as 
the judges and rulers of persons whom 
they had no talent nor experience to 
govern, persons who, like the white 
Southerners, were often their superiors, 
sv do many in Harlem feel that the 
Negro again is being used against 
whites by fellow whites in a gesture 
of malice. And just as the Negro was 
eventually the victim, at that time the 
victim of the Ku Klux Klan, so do 
many fear that the Negro will be the 
victim of a renewed general demand 
that he stay to his quarters, even 
though they be disease-ridden slums or 
breeding-beds of crime. 

Father Divine appeared on the Har- 
lem scene six years ago. From the first 
the educated Negroes fought him. Few 
of the cultured Negroes joined the 
movement, few even of those who had 
jobs and were able to subsist without 
the manna scattered upon his “angels” 
by Father Divine. But despite their 
resistance, the educated Negroes of 
Harlem have never been able to stop 
the physically unimpressive cult leader, 
who permits his followers to blaspheme 
by calling him God. Many quacks 
have visited Harlem but they have been 
exposed and exiled in comparatively 
short order after the uncovering of 
evidence that they were victimizing 
their disciples. No such evidence ever 
has been adduced against Father Di- 
vine, 

Perhaps it is more accurate to say 


that almost nothing of any nature has 
been discovered about Father Divine. 
The very quality that has drawn his 
followers has balked his foes: the mys- 
tery which shrouds every important 
factor of his movement. Inquire into 
the “heavenly” system he has brought 
to Harlem. At every turn a new mys- 
tery tangles underfoot or boldly bars 
the way. Investigators of every type 
have tried and failed to pierce the veil. 

Skilled reporters of great New York 
newspapers have struggled with the 
story of Father Divine until they have 
given it up. Even court attachés, try- 
ing to get the facts of Father Divine’s 
early life, have admitted defeat in the 
face of denials, silence, or the enigmatic 
answers of the little man. Tax col- 
lectors have been unable to find any 
of the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of property now owned by the 
cult, in the name of Father Divine, 
although he has been known to peel 
two $500 bills off a roll of currency to 
pay bail set in court. The fact that 
no real property has been traced to 
Father Divine probably is because all 
new acquisitions are placed in the 
names of four or five devout and im- 
plicit followers. But from what source 
is drawn the cash in which every new 
debt is paid off almost in full at the 
moment of purchase? Certainly not 
from the 15c contributions the Father 
accepts for full course dinners at his 
“heavens.” Hardly, either, from his 
little stores, with their feeble patronage, 
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where every article can be bought for 
less than the prices at competitive 
stores, where 5c sodas, for instance, sell 
for 3¢. 

Since all his followers work, perhaps 
their little incomes are the drops of 
water that form the flood. Perhaps, 
since there are no marital relations per- 
mitted between husbands and wives, 
and thus no children with added 
mouths to feed, the strange society cre- 
ated by Father Divine can produce 
enough wealth to purchase the man- 
sions. But always conjecture ends at 
mystery. 

The educated Negroes were pleased 
to notice in the past two years that 
Father Divine’s movement had become 
static. Although there were no mass 
defections, there seemed no great in- 
crease in followers. Estimates vary of 
the number in Father Divine’s move- 
ment, but few think the number is 
more than 5% of Harlem, perhaps 
5,000. Like all other essential points, 
the number is unknown. 

The events of the past few weeks, 
however, have caused renewed alarm. 
“That man, he has something in him.” 

For the first time in many months 
you may hear them repeating the words 
of Father Divine that have come out 
from his “heavens.” 

“My spirit will work.” They quote 
this comment Father Divine made after 
the Newport house was offered. “Not 
only will it work, my spirit will do it. 
I need not do a thing. It will do that 


which I have agreed to do in reference 
to Newport. I shall bring the moun- 
tains and the hills low. I shall exalt 
the valleys as I go.” 

Many repeat those words without 
a laugh at the rhythmic gibberish of 
it. Eyes may even widen a bit, as the 
speakers point to the incontrovertible 
fact that Father Divine’s flock is going 
to localities where no other colored men 
have gone before, a fact as obvious as 
the food and shelter of six years ago. 

There will be new converts for 
Father Divine as a result of the cult’s 
admission to these sancta of society. 
That seems to be accepted even among 
those of Harlem who have fought 
Father Divine most relentlessly. That 
the unwanted arrival of mass groups 
of ignorant and backward Negroes in 
Park Hill, Sutton Manor and other 
exclusive residential sections will cause 
a setback in the long, slow labor of 
winning race sympathy and under- 
standing, that, too, seems sadly ad- 
mitted. 

The educated Negroes of Harlem, 
many of whom have earned their aca- 
demic degrees at the universities, found 
high places in art, literature, science 
and the law, climbed the hopeless steep 
painfully and successfully, are recon- 
ciled and ready if necessary to begin 
all over the patient, though discourag- 
ingly steepest climb of all—the ascent 
to interracial knowledge and mutual 
acceptance on the basis of personal 
ability and merit. 
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Westphalia: Pattern and Promise 


Picture of a parish 


By DONALD HAYNE 


Condensed from the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin* 


Father Duren is the last person 
who would take all credit to himself 
for what the rural parish of West- 
phalia, Iowa, is today. As a young 
priest, he was fortunate in his assign- 
ment to take over a parish already 
deeply rooted in Catholic tradition. 
The first settlers of Westphalia, back 
in the 70’s, had been German Catholic 
farmers who brought from their native 
province of Westphalia a firm attach- 
ment to religion and the soil. To this 
day the community, numbering 700 in 
the village and surrounding farm land, 
is almost solidly Catholic. 

Westphalia’s cooperative economy 
may be considered the result of a happy 
combination of drouth, depression, and 
the wisdom of Father Duren. The 
American farmer is normally the most 
rugged of individualists but Father 
Duren seized the right moment to talk 
economic cooperation, when adverse 
conditions made his people ready to 
think of some new way out. First, he 
laid the philosophical foundation, in- 
structing his people in the principle of 
solidarity as a natural outgrowth of the 
justice and charity preached to them 
in church and school. Then some of 
the leaders were taken to visit success- 
ful cooperatives in near-by states. 

The first experiment was one in 


which Father Duren’s early experience 
as a Wisconsin lumberjack stood him 
in good stead. He secured for his peo- 
ple a tract of timber and, under his 
and his brother’s guidance, they felled 
it, milled it, used it for their own and 
parish buildings, and sold what re- 
mained. Next they learned, by experi- 
ence, of the saving they could effect 
by cooperative purchasing of feed for 
their stock. Father Duren did not start 
by drawing up a constitution and tell- 
ing his people to take cooperation on 
faith. He showed his faith in coopera- 
tion by cooperation’s works, starting 
with one item and going on to the 
next when, and not before, his people 
were ready to accept it wholeheartedly. 

It was not until the spring of 1937 
that a cooperative general store was 


‘started, but 98% of the Westphalia 


parishioners were sufficiently convinced 
to become shareholders in it. When it 
was proved that the cooperative store 
could make nearly $2,000 in ten 
months, the shareholders were ready to 
expand to the cooperative merchandis- 
ing of motor fuel. The next step will 
be a credit union, using the profits of 
the cooperative as the initial credit 
pool. From that point, Father Duren 
looks forward to a future when tenant 
farmers and young men founding fami- 
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lies can be helped to own their own 
land by the extension of credit locally 
at low rates, when the flight of men 
and money to the cities can be checked 
by the conservation and control of the 
community’s economic resources within 
the community itself. 

Isolation in the bad sense, however, 
is far from the mind of Father Duren. 
Already the Westphalia cooperative is 
in union with other societies elsewhere 
and it is a part of Father Duren’s 
vision that one day the germ of co- 
operation may grow to embrace all the 
processes of production and consump- 
tion, in industry as well as agriculture, 
in town as well as country. Mean- 
while the cooperative is giving to its 
members, and to anyone who will take 
the time to look at it, an effective les- 
son in Christian economic democracy. 

Like the cooperative, and even more, 
the social and cultural pattern of West- 
phalia centers on the hilltop crowned 
by St. Boniface Church. It is Father 
Duren’s belief that the social life of 
Catholics must necessarily be condi- 
tioned by their Catholic outlook on life 
in general. It is a choice, he thinks, 
of putting principles to work or drift- 
ing with a pagan tide. On the physical 
side alone, Father Duren’s efforts and 
the cooperative enterprise of his people 
have provided the community with an 
educational and recreational plant em- 
bracing one of the finest school build- 
ings of its size in the state, a model 
baseball field, and a clubhouse. 


November 


The school was the first venture in 
community cooperation on a large 
scale. Father Duren found the parish 
served by a small wooden school. He 
had not been there long when he began 
to point out the advantages of a larger 
and more modern school building. The 
people responded readily and the result, 
in architecture, educational facilities 
and saving to the school district, has 
justified again their faith in their pas- 
tor’s leadership. 

The baseball field is more directly 
the product of cooperative enterprise. 
Its construction, from levelling the 
ground and felling the timber to driv- 
ing the last nail in the bleachers, was 
done by the people themselves. A 
varied athletic program is carried on 
under the auspices of parish societies. 

The clubhouse is a monument of 
the Catholic philosophy of play. Most 
rural pastors today sooner or later face 
the problem of taverns and their effect 
of neutralizing the work of the pulpit 
and classroom. Father Duren’s counter- 
attraction is St. Hubert’s clubhouse. No 
young man in Westphalia need travel 
to another town seeking the sort of 
recreation that taverns and poolrooms 
provide; no pagan tavern could survive 
in Westphalia today. The clubhouse 
meets the need, in a wholesome, Catho- 
lic atmosphere, and safeguarded by reg- 
ulations which, as some venturesome 
outsiders have learned to their sorrow, 
can be drastically enforced at need. Yet 
there is none of the oppressive air of 
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a self-righteous “temperance bar” about 
St. Hubert’s: the regulations are kept 
automatically because they are the 
natural expression of the kind of social 
life the people of Westphalia want. 
The clubhouse is more than self-sup- 
porting, but is by no means thought 
of primarily as a source of revenue. 

One of the most significant things 
about the social program of St. Boni- 
face parish is that, except for the great 
Homecoming and Rural Life Day in 
the summer no effort is made to attract 
outsiders. But Westphalia’s religion 
gives impetus, direction, and measure 
to Westphalia’s life. The faith, planted 
by the pioneers and fostered by a suc- 
cession of worthy priests, is strong, 
centering at the Eucharistic altar. The 
writer was told about a miracle or two 
said to have happened at the parochial 
shrine of Our Lady of Grace, but told 
in so matter-of-fact a way that he has 
forgotten nearly all the details! That 
outdoor shrine, built by the people 
themselves as a place to pray, not a 
bait for tourists, typifies their religious 
attitude. 

No doubt the solidity of Westphalia’s 
religion derives from the fact that it 
is firmly centered in the Mass. Appar- 
ently everyone in the community who 
is not prevented by distance or occupa- 
tion goes to Mass every morning and 
many to daily Communion. Where 
there is a high Mass, as there often is, 
the Gregorian Common is sung by the 
congregation, the full Proper by a choir 





of children. With the Mass as center, 
the liturgical life of the parish spreads 
out through the year in the great feasts 
of prayer and beauty which the ritual 
provides. St. Mark’s and the Rogation 
days, Candlemas, Palm Sunday, and 
the other special parts of the liturgical 
year have a meaning in Westphalia. 
Nor are extra-liturgical devotions, in 
their proper place, neglected. May 
devotions are held at the shrine, No- 
vember devotions in the beautiful, 
orderly, and well-kept cemetery behind 
the church. The seasons of the year, 
the needs of the parish and people, 
the events of family life, all are linked 
to the prayer life of the community. 
It is not without reason that proces- 
sions are beloved in Westphalia, for 
are they not cooperative prayers? 
However, as pastors know, parish 
life is not all prayer; and pastors espe- 
cially will be interested in Westphalia’s 
interpretation of the 5th commandment 
of the Church. It is novel, if not 
unique. In the church vestibule there 
is a modest sign reminding the par- 
ishioners of their obligation of church 
support. Modest it is, but explicit: 
farmers of 80 acres are expected to 
contribute $1 a week; of 160, $1.50, 
with an additional 25c for each addi- 
tional 80 acres. Townsfolk should con- 
tribute $1. Let pastors who read these 
lines spend a few minutes applying this 
standard to their flocks; but let them 
not yet dismiss the pastor of Westphalia 
as an incurable optimist, for the fact 
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is that at least 80% of the parishioners 
meet their obligation of support. 

Such is the pattern of Westphalia. 
What of its promise? The lines of its 
own future development can be clearly 
traced. What promise does it hold for 
other communities, other rural par- 
ishes? The writer has had parish work 
enough to know the obvious objections. 
Let them be discounted at once: the 
homogeneity of the people, the long- 
standing Catholic tradition, the excep- 
tional talents of Father Duren. Even 
without these factors Westphalia’s 
achievement would have been in some 


measure possible. Basically the one 
thing necessary is a vision and a grasp 
of the good life as God and nature 
meant it, as the Fathers of America 
dreamed it for their republic of small 
landowners, plus a determination to 
reduce theory to action. With that as 
an indispensable start, with all the aid 
that our liturgical and our social tradi- 
tion can give it, with the same ma- 
terials and the same patient and pains- 
taking methods Westphalia has used, 
Westphalia’s achievement could be suc- 
cessfully imitated in a thousand rural 
parishes. 





* 
Good Guess 


When Pius XI was elected Pope and appeared on the balcony of St. Peter’s 
to give his blessing urbi et orbi, he listened to the plaudits of the crowd in the 
iazza, then turned to an ecclesiastic who was standing at his side and said, “This 
is Palm Sunday. Good Friday will come later.” 
F. C. Smith, S.J., in the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (April °39). 


* 
Good Answer 


It is told that a surprise came to the Vatican one day, away back in 1929, 
when Signor Mussolini had resolved to end the quarrel between the Holy See 
and the State of Italy. The conventions of that time were broken, and an envoy 
from the Italian State came directly to the Papal doors. 

All the time the Popes were prisoners in the Vatican, nothing like this 
direct approach had taken place. Even the Cardinal Secretary of State, that 
consummate diplomat, was embarrassed. He went to the Pope. “Your Holiness, 
a courier from the King of Italy asks for audience. What answer must I give?” 

“Well, my dear Cardinal Gasparri,” the Pope is said to have answered, “at 
least we cannot say that we are not at home.” 

Father Mathew Record quoted in the Sign (June °39). 
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Into Caruso’s shoes 


The house went insane. He was 
back, the greatest tenor since Caruso. 
Beniamino Gigli had climaxed his 
grand concert tour of 40 cities by 
knocking the roof off the Metropolitan. 
The critics hadn’t heard singing like 
that since he had left America years 
before. They’d hear it again only if 
he stayed on. 

The jump is long from that triumph 
at the Metropolitan to the steps of the 
Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome. On 
them long years ago stood a shy little 
Italian boy who had come to sing for 
Maestro Rosati. 

Half a century ago the great church 
of Recanati in the province of Marche 
had a poor but devoted sacristan. He 
cared for the sacred vestments; he rang 
the bells for services and the Angelus.* 
Adamo Gigli was his name, and he 
smiled down the poor dinner table at 
seven bambini. Adamo loved his chil- 
dren and gave them opportunities be- 
yond his means. The eldest, Abramo, 
became a priest. Catervo is now a noted 
sculptor in the University of Chiasso 
in Switzerland. And of the four sisters, 
three are happily married in their 
Native town. 

When Beniamino was eight, he en- 
tered the choir of the cathedral, where 
under Maestro Lazzarini, the lovable 


Tenor, in B Flat 


By DORAN FOX 
Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


and elderly choirmaster, he learned his 
do-re-me’s. 

But pennies were scarce in the Gigli 
household, so the boys all had to work. 
Beniamino became a sort of jack-of-all- 
trades; wherever he worked though, 
he sang, and whenever he sang, people 
listened. 

The choir of the cathedral frequently 
toured, singing in other churches, at 
the big fairs, and occasionally in the 
Holy House of Loretto. So it wasn’t 
long before people began to watch for 
the boy soprano whose voice sailed out 
over those of the best singers of the 
cathedral. The daughter of a noted 
church singer in Rome took him under 
her wing. But Signorita Bonucci was 
more willing than skillful, and she 
started right in to make him a dramatic 
tenor; his voice showed every sign of 
going out like a wet firecracker. 

At 20 the young singer was called to 
the colors, put into uniform, shipped to 
Naples, and with his regiment lay wait- 
ing for a ship for Lybia. He fell sick 
and went to the hospital; during his 
convalescence the mother superior of 
the hospital took him to sing in the 
near-by church. The nun was simply 
thrilled. Here was the voice of an 
angel, and she had no intention of see- 
ing it stopped by a stray bullet. So she 
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started to pull strings and saw to it that 
the young soldier was not sent to Africa 
and the Lybian war. The entire regi- 
ment in which he served was complete- 
ly annihilated one week after it landed. 
To this day Gigli swears that he owes 
his career to that hospital nun. 

Out of the army he stepped into a 
photographic darkroom. And even a 
bad singer has to sing in the dark. 
The owner of the studio was deaf, but 
he could see effects and judge causes. 
He dragged Gigli to his friend Count 
Blumenstil] at Santa Cecilia. 

“What does a deaf man like you 
know about singing?” the count de- 
manded. “Only this,” the photographer 
replied, “whenever he is in the dark- 
room washing plates and singing, I 
can’t get a lick of work out of anyone 
in the studio. They just crowd around 
that door and stand there listening.” 

That was enough. The count heard 
his voice, took him 
Franceschetti, one of the great voice 
authorities in Italy, and again the 
career was threatened. Gigli’s voice 
proved short; like many tenors, he had 
no top notes, and a skillful teacher 
must be found to stretch the voice 
without ruining its quality. The maes- 
tro hesitated; bad teaching had already 
spoiled that voice to some degree, and 
the boy had no money. So back the 
count and the boy rushed to Santa 
Cecilia, and Enrico Rosati set to work 
to stretch the compass, develop the 
quality of that voice, and make it what 
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it ultimately became, one of the im- 
mortal voices of all opera and all time. 

The voice went up to a lovely G. It 
reached a pure, liquid A flat. It mount- 
ed to A. And there it stopped. What 
good in the world was a tenor who 
couldn’t sing a B flat? 

But as they waited for that B flat, 
strange and beautiful things began to 
happen. The exquisite soft voice for 
which Gigli is noted began to develop. 
Never in the history of the human 
voice had such perfect lyric sheen been 
heard. Today teachers buy Gigli’s rec- 
ords to show that tone to their pupils. 
Students go thousands of miles to 
watch him sing and to grasp, if pos- 
sible, his technique. 

Still no B flat. 

“Can’t you pull it just that one half 
tone higher?” pleaded the boy. 

“Am I God?” stormed the teacher. 
“I can’t make B flats. God does that.” 

And God did just that. A week later 
Gigli was singing in the graduation 
recital, and with faith in God and his 
pupil the maestro had assigned him the 
tenor aria of Segurd with not one but 
two B flats. He hit them and he hit 
them true and hard. Today he sings 
D above high C; God has continued to 
be good. 

On Oct. 15, 1914, young Gigli made 
his debut in Giaconda and immediately 
shuttlecocked into the high estate of 
one of Italy’s greatest tenors, Just the 
minute his success was assured, he 
brought his boyhood sweetheart to 
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Rome and married her in the church 
of Santa Anna. And when little Enzo 
and Rina arrived, Rosati, the man who 
had made possible his voice, proudly 
acted as godfather. 

The year 1919 found Gigli at the 
Metropolitan as Faust in Boito’s 
Mefistofele. He was immediately ac- 
cepted. When Caruso passed to heav- 
en’s choirs, Gigli stepped into his shoes. 
He is still the world’s finest tenor. 

With his success Gigli remained sim- 
ple and without fake temperament. He 
has shared his good fortune with his 
friends. Each Christmas he presents 
every employee of the Met with a gift. 
He is always singing for churches and 
charities. He helped his boyhood 
friends climb the ladder with him. His 
closest chum, Renato Rossi, became his 
secretary, and is now general manager 
of his lands and many interests. An- 
other chum became his manager, an- 
other his valet, one more his chef, a 
fourth his butler. One friend turned 
composer, and Gigli helped his educa- 
tion and today sings his songs. In New 
York you are likely to find him playing 
cards with all these friends around him. 
When in Italy, they are at Porto Recan- 
ati, his villa in which he has built an 
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extremely beautiful private chapel. 

Gigli has over 50 operas in his reper- 
toire. He knows and sings countless 
Italian folk songs and oratorios. Be- 
cause he leans to the stout side, he takes 
with him a trainer who gives him a 
daily workout. You can’t be a sissy 
and sing grand opera. He eats little for 
a big man, but each meal in his home 
is served to from ten to 20 people, for 
he loves company and friends. He 
neither smokes nor drinks. 

Gigli is tremendously interested in 
young singers. There are, he claims, 
just as many good voices in America 
as anywhere else in the world, and all 
a good voice needs is a good teacher 
and the willingness to practice and 
practice some more. 

“To become a successful singer, you 
have to work. Forget temperament. 
Great singers never display it,” he says. 
“Obtain church work under a compe- 
tent choirmaster. Then, however great 
your voice, prepare for sacrifice and 
years of slavery. But never lose sight 
of the fact that God has bestowed your 
voice upon you, not for your own sake, 
but for the world’s enjoyment: It be- 
longs to God and to the world you will 
make happy.” 


A visitor from Mars would not be able to reconcile these two facts: one-third 
of the nation is ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed, according to President Roosevelt, 
and nearly $15 billion in gold are buried in Kentucky. 


The Michigan Catholic (24 Aug. ’39). 








My Youth in Normandy 


By GERMAIN MORIN, OS.B. 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


Among all the blessings with which 
God has showered me in the course of 
my long life, the greatest is that of hav- 
ing allowed me to be born in that cor- 
ner of Normandy forming the diocese 
of Bayeux and Lisieux. 

As a boy I entered into daily contact 
with the exterior manifestations of 
Christian worship in the country of my 
birth; but, without any lesson whatso- 
ever or the shadow of a reasoning 
process, I found myself able, before 
long, to live the Church—savoir I’ 
Eglise, as Bossuet so excellently puts it. 
I became so saturated with it that from 
that time forth I attached myself pas- 
sionately to that Church, having no 
other real interest except for that which 
pertained to her and contributed to 
make her better known and loved. 
When I entered the Benedictine order 
my abbot, Hildebrand de Hemptinne, 
of happy memory, asked me one day if 
my erudite studies were not of a nature 
to undermine little by little my Chris- 
tian faith. I confess that I was astound- 
ed at such a question. From the most 
tender age I had accepted without re- 
serve all that the Church taught me. 
My confidence in her was that of a 
child in its mother, and all the knowl- 
edge that I have acquired since has not 
in the least lessened in my soul my 
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Religion recollected in tranquillity 


absolute belief in what my mother has 
taught me. 

How describe my environment? Oh, 
it was very simple. No refined nor fan- 
tastic devotions. I went with my par- 
ents to the solemn services of Sundays 
and the feast days. In each little village 
there was one curé and one High Mass, 
during which each family in its turn 
offered the blessed bread, and during 
which, also, all those who wished to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament com- 
municated with the priest at Mass. 

Naturally, we went to Vespers also, 
and this assistance at the offices filled 
almost the entire Sunday. They were 
never too long for us. The High Mass 
occupied the time generally from ten 
o'clock to noon. After the family din- 
ner, taken without haste, we again 
returned to the church for afternoon 
services, which, in the cities especially, 
lasted sometimes until three o'clock. 
After Vespers came the sermon—often 
delivered by a preacher of renown— 
then Compline, then a procession in the 
interior of the church, and finally 
Benediction with the most Blessed Sac- 
rament. After a day so well filled we 
were not likely to seek out more or less 
profane amusements, much less to or- 
ganize the sort of excursions either to 
cities or to the country which today 
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draw the greater part of the population 
from the church and the home circle. 

It needs also be said that in our coun- 
try at this period the religious exercises 
were attractive in a different way from 
those of today. The assembled faithful 
presented a much more lively spectacle. 
The priest was not alone in the sanctu- 
ary, separated from his people. A large 
group of choir boys dressed in varied 
and picturesque costumes took part in 
the ceremonies at the altar. Each 
church had its choir, in the stalls of 
which the notables of the parish took 
their places, whilst in the nave each 
family was grouped apart in its own 
pew. The chanters were not perched 
in a choir built above the main church 
entrance far removed from the priest 
and the altar, as we see practically 
everywhere today. Dressed in cassock 
and surplice—to the number of from 
three to five, according to the rank of 
the feast—they occupied elevated seats 
in front of the pulpit in the middle of 
the choir stalls. From here they de- 
scended by turns at stated intervals 
either to give the precentorial pitch to 
the celebrant or to sing the Alleluia 
ensemble, and to make their way 
among the choir members to guide the 
singing of the people—an old custom 
derived, it is believed, from the ancient 
Gallican rite. 

The entire congregation associated 
itself in the sacred song, men and 
women, young and old, from the small- 
est child to the most ancient patriarch. 


Here was, I think, the greatest attrac- 
tion for us: singing by the entire group 
united all the people present. This can 
be explained only by a long uninter- 
rupted tradition. From our earliest 
years we were accustomed to unite our 
voices with those of our elders in all 
portions of the Mass and the office. And 
these portions were much more compli- 
cated and much richer than those of 
today; for, besides the Roman liturgical 
foundation, we had some portions prop- 
er to the diocese, and in addition pieces 
which had come down to us from the 
old monasteries of that region. Never- 
theless, in each small parish of that 
territory we chanted all the office of 
Holy Week and of Christmas night 
without omitting a single note—and 
that by heart, generally. Though there 
were two large choir books printed for 
use within the diocese, I arrived at the 
age of 18, or thereabouts, without hav- 
ing owned or used a copy of them, and 
I had succeeded in singing from mem- 
ory the complete repertoire of the 
chants of the Church, even the rarest 
and the most complicated. We found 
such charm in the chant that sometimes 
on a Sunday afternoon, in going to the 
woods for a walk to pick hazelnuts, 
we found no better diversion than to 
sing the sequence of the day, or some 
other portion of the Mass, the melody 
of which enchanted us by its beauty. 
In rendering the chants, never did 
the idea come to us of omitting, or in 
any way shortening, or of substituting 
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for the chant a simple recitation of the 
words. The first time I was witness to 
this practice was when, having left my 
native diocese, I entered a newly found- 
ed Benedictine abbey in Belgium. The 
experience astonished me greatly and 
impressed me, following my youthful 
experiences, as a sort of decadence. An 
interesting fact can here be noted: this 
Belgian abbey had been founded by 
monks who came from south Germany. 
And I recall having read in an account 
of a journey made by some 17th cen- 
tury French Benedictines who were in 
search of documents for their labors in 
research, how much surprised they were 
when they assisted for the first time at 
offices which were either shortened or 
in some way mutilated. There also the 
German influence had made itself felt. 
Could it be that the people of the Ger- 
manic race, less capable of understand- 
ing the text and of appreciating the 
melodies of Latin origin, had felt them- 
selves justified in abbreviating those 
chants which seemed to them too long 
and without charm? At any rate, the 
German influence was not always thus: 
we need only recall what intense homes 
of ecclesiastical musical culture, even 
up to a very late date, were certain 
famous monastic centers such as St. 
Gall, Reichenau, Trier, Mainz, and 
Strasbourg. 

What added much to the solemnity 
of our liturgical services was the deposit 
of local traditions preserved as by a 
miracle in the heart and mind of our 


old church of Bayeux. When the bishop 
officiated it was with a brilliance that 
recalled the splendor of the Ordines 
Romani of the Carolingian period. The 
last time I assisted at the office in our 
admirable cathedral—it was in 1926, 
on the vigil of Pentecost—I saw with 
astonishment 12 canons in red chas- 
ubles come to the middle of the choir 
to chant the Alleluia of the conventual 
Mass. From that one can judge the 
pomp displayed on the feast day itself. 
The choir boys, before commencing to 
sing the versicles, went to kiss the 
baton of the choirmasters, who sat 
with the bishop. Each Sunday between 
the Asperges and the High Mass they 
had in each parish a solemn procession 
with a station before the Triumphal 
Cross—a custom which, like that of 
singing the genealogy according to St. 
Matthew at the end of Matins for 
Christmas, evidently dates back to mon- 
astic tradition. During the Credo the 
subdeacon, accompanied by the thuri- 
fer, brought the book of the Gospels to 
be kissed by each member of the clergy 
present, saying, “These are holy 
words,” to which the response was giv- 
en, “Which I believe and confess.” 

There were many other practices 
which I do not now remember, which 
attached me more and more to the 
Church and her liturgy. Practices like 
these are the best preparation for the 
laus perennis which we will one day 
sing in heaven, the perpetual praise 
through all eternity. 














Our Land and Our Lady 


Mary saves her land 


It was not the Catholics who be- 
came the great English colonizers of 
America; it was the other non-conform- 
ists, the Calvinists. The Catholics liked 
England too well to leave it. They had 
put their roots of affection into the soil 
as Catholics always do; and they stayed 
at home, hoping for better days. Also, 
they had no patrons with money 
enough to send them across the water. 
On the other hand, Calvinists tend to 
be unsocial to their environment and 
to their neighbors; thus, they were read- 
ier to immigrate. And there were rich 


English capitalists who were shrewd 
enough to see what admirable and use- 


ful transatlantic Englishmen they 
would make. To begin with they were 
thrifty, good for trade. Then by their 
religion they hated Spain, and, though 
not corsairs, would not interfere with 
the corsair activity of the English 
merchants if it were against the Span- 
iards. And these moneyed merchants, 
though not religious, did not like Cath- 
olics, for the name Catholic reminded 
them of the source of their wealth— 
loot from the Church—which was 
something that they tried to forget. 
They preferred to be with Calvinists, 
even though they had an antipathy for 
fanaticism. 

In founding Jamestown, the Earl of 
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Warwick and his companions had not 
utilized the Puritans. They were not 
exactly his kind, and he had not dis- 
covered his affinity with them. But the 
colonists which he had to use, being 
vaguely irreligious, were not of a use- 
fulness that recommended them to him. 
They were generally good-for-nothings, 
lazy, vicious, giving no strength to the 
settlement. After one experiment he 
preferred to use Puritans. They were 
earnest, obstinate, law-abiding. He be- 
came therefore the great promoter of 
the Calvinistic colonies, of Plymouth, 
of Boston, of Rhode Island (though the 
last was not exactly Calvinistic)—and 
of Connecticut. It was his particular 
grant of land which was, so it is now 
thought, the grant that was given to 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He be- 
came, though continuing to be a black- 
leg and epicurean, an ally of the Pu- 
ritans. He became what Clarendon 
called the “Temporal Head of the Puri- 
tans,” and very temporal at that. He 
played Puritanism for profit, and was, 
so also said Clarendon, the only Eng- 
lishman who made money out of the 
War of the Revolution against King 
Charles. 

Associated with the Earl of Warwick 
were other financial promoters, some 
of them more unscrupulous, some less, 
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but all of them less daring than he. 
These men wedded the Calvinists with 
the gold ring of money, and the mar- 
riage lasted. Together they formed a 
Protestant, or anti-Catholic, front, 
which gave a strength to the English 
colonies, for the merchants supplied the 
shrewdness and the Puritans the fanat- 
icism. Although not the only element 
on the English Atlantic seaboard, the 
two working together gave the spiritual 
tone to all the colonies. Together they 
drew over the Anglican colonists into 
non-conformism, and created that anti- 
prelatic spirit on this side of the ocean 
which frightened the Church of Eng- 
land from ever daring to send a bishop 
into the colonies, even though in va- 
rious of those colonies the Church of 
England was by law the established 
Church. 

Thus instead of becoming Our 
Lady’s Dower, transatlantic England 
became quite the opposite. It would be 
an insult to it to say that it was a for- 
tress against her, for even the Calvinists 
in their beliefs had a place to honor 
her, but she was not its sovereign. And 
she was not the joy of the land. The 
Calvinists did not wish to derive any 
joy from her or from any other human 
being. They resented joy. What Henry 
Adams said of them is somewhat true! 
“The Puritans abandoned the New 
Testament and the Virgin in order to 
go back to the beginning and renew the 
quarrel with Eve.” The Puritans cer- 
tainly rejected the traditional joyfulness 
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of Christendom, and the cause of it 
also. And their spirit dominated in all 
the colonies. 

Yet, strangely enough, into this anti- 
Marian stronghold was inserted a Ma- 
rian colony. It was not one of the old 
English Catholic nobles who had estab- 
lished it, but one of these new men of 
energy, the class that was making im- 
perial England, the moneyed men. He 
was George Calvert, one of the most 
enterprising of the class to which he 
belonged, a wise promoter of foreign 
trade, an active shareholder in many 
a commercial venture. But he was more 
than that: he was a man of probity, 
and a man wise in the affairs of state, 
the principal secretary of state to 
Charles I. He was able to found such a 
colony because he was an able man of 
affairs, but also because he had the 
King’s respect. And the reason he 
wanted to found it was that, unlike 
many of the merchants, he gave ulti- 
mate things some thought, and having 
decided that truth and salvation lay in 
the Catholic Church, he determined to 
unter it, cost what it might. And then 
he determined to help his fellow-Cath- 
olics. 

It did cost him something to become 
a Catholic; he had to cease to hold 
public office, but Charles I was truer to 
him than to some of his friends, and 
simply for friendship gave him the title 
Lord Baltimore, protected him from 
penal laws, left him in his very great 
wealth, and allowed him, in an act of 
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confidence hard to explain, to establish 
a colony north of Virginia in the New 
World over which he could be feudal 
lord with the rarest privileges of auton- 
omy such as belong in England only to 
the County Palatine of Durham. His 
obligations to the King were to be a 
payment of a share of the precious 
metals, if such were there to be found, 
but otherwise only a nominal payment 
of arrowheads—symbolic as an act of 
fealty. This colony was not to be a 
specifically Catholic refuge, but it was 
to be a refuge to which Catholics could 
escape from persecution as well as 
others of any other persecuted sect, for 
the religion of the colony was written 
down merely as the “true Christian 
Religion” without any definition as to 
what that religion was. In other words 
it was to be a place where people could 
live together, provided they wanted to 
live a Christian life, even though they 
differed in their conception of it, and 
even though they differed in their con- 
ception of it zealously. 

In 1634, the Ark and the Dove arriv- 
ed in the bay which the Spaniards 100 
years before had christened the Bay of 
the Mother of God—Chesapeake Bay. 
They were the ships of Lord Baltimore, 
though he was dead. With them was 
one of his sons, Leonard. His other 
son, Cecil, who had married the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Arundel and thus 
connected the project with the earlier 
Catholic colonizing projects, remained 
in England with the office of governor. 
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On the Feast of the Annunciation, 
March 25, the colonists landed on St. 
Clement’s Island in the Potomac River, 
and there the two Jesuit priests cele- 
brated the colony’s first Mass. It was 
an act which belonged specifically not 
to the whole colony, but to the Cath- 
olics of it, who were the influential 
minority. Yet it was astounding on the 
anti-Catholic seaboard of the English 
New World to have such an act take 
place without interference or heckling 
or grimaces of discontent. Such did 
not occur. Then the colony was given 
a name. It was Maryland. The name 
in the minds of the Catholics recalled 
our Lady, but officially it was but a 
compliment to Henriette Maria, Queen 
of England. Thus our Lady did enter 
into the English colonies, but not osten- 
tatiously—“as still as dew that falleth 
on the grass.” 

This colony, with its feudal origin, 
was, curiously enough, the most demo- 
cratic of all the English colonies in 
America, for the proprietor allowed it 
to make its own laws like a New Eng- 
land town meeting, and unlike the 
early New England town meetings, 
there was no restricted franchise. Every 
man had his vote, irrespective of 
wealth, or church membership. As a 
check on any wildness of omnipotent 
legislation, there was first the gover- 
nor’s veto, and second, the unwritten 
precept of the first Lord Baltimore that 
theological bickering was to be prohib- 
ited. This later precept became a part 
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of the common law of Maryland. With- 
in the first decade of Maryland’s found- 
ing, the courts of Maryland had estab- 
lished it. There was in Maryland a 
Catholic named Lewis who happened 
to overhear a Protestant hour of wor- 
ship echoing through an open window. 
It was not a Protestant minister’s voice, 
for there was no Protestant minister in 
the colony, but the Protestant laymen 
were reading aloud some minister’s 
quite impassioned sermon. Lewis, lis- 
tening to the reading, heard the Pope 
and the Jesuits being reviled and re- 
viled again, and losing his temper he 
shouted out that the author of such 
stuff was an instrument of the devil. 
For this offense he was tried and by 
Catholic judges was convicted and 
forced to pay a fine of 500 pounds of 
tobacco. It was not a question of the 
truth or falsity of his words: he had 
“disturbed the peace by unreasonable 
disputation.” The Catholics of Mary- 
land acted with extraordinary discre- 
tion. They were not half-hearted in 
their faith. They called manfully and 
openly Maryland’s first little capital 
city St. Mary’s, but they made no at- 
tempt to give Catholics special privi- 
leges. The priests of the colony receiv- 
ed no public funds, no public recogni- 
tion. They supported themselves as 
private owners of farms. Even their 
chapels were private, and were on pri- 
vate property though the Catholics used 
them as parish churches. 

So discreet and neighborly were the 
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Catholics of Maryland that it would 
have seemed that they were due to re- 
ceive the neighborliness of all. And 
such was the case with the Protestants 
who had to associate with them in 
Maryland. But with outsiders it was 
different. During the Civil Wars in 
England, between King and Parlia- 
ment, Governor Berkeley of Virginia 
who sided with the King, drove some 
Puritans who were of the Parliament 
Party out of Virginia. Maryland in 
trustfulness offered them an asylum in 
her territory. There they were, in an 
ordinary sense, not ill treated, but 
they considered that a positive outrage 
was done them in making them take 
an oath “not to insult any other man’s 
religion, not even the Roman Catholic 
one.” They rose in rebellion, and soon 
the Marylanders, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, were ranged in battle against these 
difficult guests. According to the Puri- 
tan account the war cry of the Mary- 
landers was: “Hey for Saint Marie.” 
Their answer was: “In the name of 
God fall on: God is our strength.” The 
Puritans won the battle. The Mary- 
landers, St. Mary’s party, surrendered 
on promise of quarter, and found im- 
mediately that ten of their number 
were condemned to death, of whom 
four were executed. It seemed as if 
our Lady’s colony was to cease to be 
our Lady’s. 

But a curious thing happened. Oliver 
Cromwell—of all people—bade the 
Puritans to put an end to their quarrel- 
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someness. He restored the colony to 
Lord Baltimore. Something of the 
original spirit of the colony continued. 

The next menace came from another 
source. In 1689, King William III came 
to the throne of England, whereupon a 
Marylander called Coode complained to 
him that Maryland, infested with Cath- 
olics, had stood out against him in 
favor of James II whom he had de- 
throned. Coode had been once a Catho- 
lic, then had pretended to be a Protes- 
tant, but according to the Protestants 
his pretense was not good; he was an 
atheist. One thing sure, he was a 
troublemaker, and a clever one. Wheth- 
er William III was deceived by him, or 
pretended to be deceived by him we do 
not know, but at any rate he saw to it 
that the charter of Maryland was abro- 
gated. The province was taken from 
the Calverts, and it reverted to the 
Crown. In so doing it lost its privileges 
which the first Calvert had secured for 
it. Automatically the English National 
Church became established there, and 
all the inhabitants had to support it, 
except the Puritans and the Protestant 
non-conformists, who were exempted 
therefrom by special decree of the 
King. Legally now the Catholics were, 
as they were in England, outlaws. 
They could have no civil rights, they 
could not practice the liberal profes- 
sions, they could not attend Mass. 
Priests were forbidden them. If a Cath- 
olic taught school he was liable to a 
year’s imprisonment. The Catholic who 





employed a Catholic teacher, even as a 
private tutor, had to pay 30 shillings 
for every day he had so employed him. 
If a Catholic sent his son to Europe the 
fine was £100. 

All this was true legally. In reality 
there were enough Protestant Mary- 
landers who liked the old ways of 
Maryland too well to let the laws be 
applied. They knew there were Jesuits 
still in Maryland—everyone knew it— 
but they chose not to notice them, 
or not to notice that they were Jesuits: 
they were neighbors that had long 
been there. Of course, the Catholics 
who were poor and unknown, who 
were indentured servants, who were 
newcomers, suffered great spiritual 
privations. They could not go, as the 
rich did, to Europe for the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. They could not pos- 
sibly give their children anything but 
a Protestant education. They could en- 
joy no social parish life. Such did not 
exist. But for the old Maryland Cath- 
olic families, and for the rich and well- 
thought-of, life was tolerable. The 
Carrolls, the richest of the Catholic 
families, did not hesitate to send their 
children to a Jesuit primary school, 
and they were not fined. And they 
sent their sons regularly to St. Omer’s 
in France to complete their education 
without giving a second thought to the 
penalty of £100. 

Yet how long would this condition 
of affairs continue? In 1754, a double 
tax was levied on Catholics, even on 
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the Carrolls, and the Carrolls grew 
restive. In 1760, while the war with 
France was going on, in the excitement 
of the moment, it was proposed in the 
Maryland Assembly to confiscate the 
lands of all Catholics. France was 
Catholic, therefore the Maryland Cath- 
olics were their allies. Such reasoning 
was nonsense, and the best Maryland- 
ers knew it, but the Catholics could 
not help seeing that they were de- 
pendent on the goodwill of a political 
body over which they had no influence, 
into which they could not enter, and 
which like any other such body could 
in times of weakness try to feel strong 
with fanaticism. 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected and hoped by Catholics, the 
victory of England over France in the 
Seven Years’ War, and the Peace of 
1763, did not bring a lull in the rising 
tide of anti-Catholic feeling in Mary- 
land, nor in the pressure exerted by 
other provinces on Maryland, that she 
join their utterly intolerant rank, that 
she conform to the anti-Catholic con- 
formity. Three hundred Catholic Mary- 
landers, seeing the lowering sky, 
moved off into Kentucky where on a 
frontier their Catholicism would not 
be watched. He who was then chief 
of the Carrolls, the father of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, negotiated with 
the King of Spain for the purchase of 
lands in Spanish Louisiana. He was 
ready in a sad readiness to move there, 
and was dissuaded from the move only 
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by the tardiness of Spain’s King and 
by the expostulations of his son. 

In 1774 there came a climax to this 
anti-Catholic madness. It was Eng- 
land’s Parliament that brought the 
climax by passing in that year the 
Quebec Act, which countenanced the 
toleration of Catholics and of Catholic 
priests both in Canada and in the 
region west of the Alleghanies. This 
move was dictated both by justice and 
by expediency. By the treaty of peace, 
11 years before, England had bound 
herself to respect the religion of the 
French citizens in the New World 
whom she had taken over, and those 
regions were inhabited by French citi- 
zens who were Catholics. And how 
could she ever make them happy and 
contented under the English flag with- 
out some act of friendliness? And she 
needed to have them friendly, and with 
them the Indians. Nevertheless, the 
act was interpreted in the English col- 
onies as a surrender to the Babylon of 
Catholic Rome, and the roar which rose 
along the Atlantic seaboard was like 
the breaking of a tidal wave which 
had for generations been rolling from 
a distant horizon. Ezra Stiles, Presi- 
dent of Yale College, cried out that it 
established “Romish Religion and Idol- 
atry” over two-thirds of English 
America. 

Samuel Adams demanded—merely I 
believe for the sake of oratory—that 
an investigation of Massachusetts towns 
be made to discover whether or not 
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they were infested with “Popery”— 
and this at a time when 50 or 60 Cath- 
olics, cringing and helpless, were all 
that were in the province. A Philadel- 
phian was equally alarmed! “We may 
live to see our churches converted into 
Mass-houses and our lands plundered 
of tithes for the support of a Popish 
clergy. The Inquisition may erect her 
standard in Pennsylvania, and the city 
of Philadelphia may yet experience the 
carnage of St. Bartholomew’s Day.” 
All this sounds like hysteria, but in 
soberer terms the same consternation 
was expressed by the Continental Con- 
gress meeting then in Philadelphia. It 
addressed the people of Great Britain: 
“We think the Legislature of Great 
Britain is not authorized by the Con- 
stitution to establish a religion, fraught 
with sanguinary and impious tenets.” 
Sanguinary tenets! The Catholic 
Marylanders were holders of these san- 
guinary tenets. Their doom was sealed. 
The ship was sinking under the Mary- 
landers. And yet the next instant the 
ship was safe. The colonies suddenly 
took up arms against their mother 
country, and it was as if the wind had 
changed, as if the change of wind had 
blown the sea smooth. And the Mary- 
landers found the sky smiling on them. 
Their neighbors were saying to them- 
selves, “We need Catholic help.” 
Washington needed the military help 
of the Catholic nations, France and 
Spain. Let the Continental troops at 
Boston give up their practice of burn- 


ing the effigy of the Pope on Guy 
Fawkes’ Day. Let the Abenakis of 
Maine be allowed a Catholic chaplain 
which they ask for in order that they 
may march to Cambridge. 

And the Continental Congress real- 
ized the need they had for Maryland’s 
aid. Maryland was in population far 
more Protestant than Catholic, yet 
Maryland’s richest man and chief citi- 
zen was a Catholic—Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. He was more than that: 
he was the richest man in all the col- 
onies, and though not so forceful a 
personality as John Adams, or the great 
men of Virginia, he was probably the 
most urbane man in North America, 
for he had received an education in 
France, and also in England, having 
in that latter country studied law even 
though he knew that, as a Catholic, 
he could not practice it. Charles Car- 
roll was in control of valuable iron 
works. He was also in control of Mary- 
land’s public opinion. He was already 
disposed, even eager, to join the col- 
onists against England. In no way 
must he be offended. And he was not. 
He was in every way honored. 

This change of front might well have 
been laughed at by some. Benedict 
Arnold after he had turned traitor 
raged at it. It happened that shortly 
before his treason the members of the 
Continental Congress—a fairly large 
number of them—had attended a Re- 
quiem Mass for the repose of the soul 
of Miralles, the envoy of the King of 
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Spain to Washington’s army, at St. 
Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia. The 
attendance, of course, was an act of 
diplomatic courtesy, but even then it 
had little precedent. Arnold, in order 
to justify his own betrayal of the col- 
onists, pointed to this betrayal by the 
members of the Congress of their 
Protestant allegiance. “Do you know 
that the eye that guides this pen,” he 
wrote in 1780, “lately saw your mean 
and profligate Congress at Mass for 
the soul of a Roman Catholic in pur- 
gatory?” 

Yet this change of face was more 
significant than merely to be laughed 
at. It was not mere opportunism. 
There was a spiritual awakening be- 
hind it. The sudden war with its new 
circumstances and problems waked the 
colonial leaders out of an outgrown 
provincialism, and also presented the 
colonists with new leaders. These men 
were not playing the hypocrite. They 
could not help seeing that “Down with 
the Pope” could not serve as their 
battle cry against Protestant England, 
and they began to suspect that it was 
not their battle cry at all. Liberty had 
become their battle cry. They did not 
recognize their cry as a Catholic one. 
They were quite unaware that liberty 
with a large L was but a cutting from 
a plant in Catholic theology. They con- 
sidered it as something from ancient 
Greece or Rome. Yet, in the name of 
Liberty, how could they treat Catholics 
as helots? 
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The coming of the war saved the 
Marylanders from a persecution that 
might have annihilated them. The 
winning of the war had a further con- 
sequence; it made the Marylanders 
conspicuous, because of their tradition 
—never quite obliterated—of toleration, 
The builders of the new nation were 
quite aware that one of the great diff- 
culties in regard to establishing concord 
and peace among the 13 colonies was 
the fact that there were deep and gen- 
uine religious differences among those 
who inhabited those States. This was 
a day before religious indifferentism 
had set in. Two-thirds of the books 
in English North America were, the 
historians tell us, religious books, 
which can legitimately be classed as 
religious even though at least a half of 
them were only negatively so, being 
attacks on the Catholic Church. The- 
ology was taken very seriously. Mary- 
land was the only colony where there 
was a long tradition of men keeping 
the peace even though they disagreed 
vehemently on matters of faith. She 
could not help being looked at. 

At first those who looked at Mary- 
land and looked at themselves decided 
that the matter must not be made a 
national matter at all. Every State 
except Pennsylvania had its established 
church. Let each State continue to 
have the established church it wanted. 
As the Federal constitution was first 
adopted it did not mention religion 
at all. But there was always a possi- 
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bility that in some future time the 
National Government might become 
afhliated with some one of the sects. 
Some such sect might become the Fed- 
eral Church. Although each sect would 
have been satisfied with such a solution 
provided that it was the sect that was 
so honored, mutual jealousy led them 
to prevent forever any such victory for 
any one of them. So the Maryland 
solution of the problem—Lord Balti- 
more’s solution—was incorporated ver- 
bally into the constitution. It was not 
the Catholics who insisted on this. Of 
what importance were they alone? It 
was the Protestants. Yet it is signifi- 
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cant that Maryland citizens were espe- 
cially called upon to phrase Maryland’s 
custom into our first amendment. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, now a 
senator, was chairman of the committee 
appointed to draft the amendment. His 
cousin, Daniel Carroll, made in his 
favor the most important speech in the 
House of Representatives. The amend- 
ment was phrased: “Congress shall 
make no laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting free 
exercise thereof.” It was passed. It 
entered our Constitution on the same 
wind that brought over the Ark and 
the Dove. 


y 


Credit to Both 


We have significant testimony to the lasting value of the Jesuits’ efforts, as 
among the Abenakis. Today the Abenakis are still Catholic. There was a time 
when they had to suffer for their faith. After the peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
France gave up all claim to their lands, and ceded what rights it had to them 
to the English. The English colonists of Massachusetts did not like the Abenakis’ 
continuing to entertain in their midst a Catholic priest. They attacked the 
Abenaki village twice and burned it, and the last time they killed the priest, 
Father Rale, a Jesuit. After that, the Abenakis were without a priest for 80 
years, but even without a priest they were not without faith. They used to go 
300 miles to Quebec for confession. They withstood every bribe, every ruse, to 
make them give up their Catholic allegiance and become Protestants. Their 
perseverance entitles them to admiration, but it also entitles the early Jesuits to 


the same thing. 
Daniel Sargent in Our Land and Our Lady. (Longmans, 1939). 





Union Dividends 


By JOSEPH R. BARR 
Condensed from Christian Social Action* 


Back in 1915 two former shoe 
salesmen, who had formed their own 
company, decided to give a practical 
demonstration of social justice. Mr. 
Nunn had been the office manager of 
the Roberts, Johnson and Rand Shoe 
Company of St. Louis and Mr. Bush 
had been the star salesman. With three 
friends, they had formed in 1912 their 
own company, the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. In their 
former capacities they had been in a 
position to view the injustices of the 
old hiring and firing system and, with 
a vision beyond their age, they saw the 
industrial discontent these methods 
were bound to result in. But their in- 
terest was not purely altruistic. They 
knew that these old methods were also 
bad business. 

In 1915, after a period of research, 
these men introduced what was then 
the “revolutionary” Nunn-Bush Labor 
Plan. The most startling feature of 
this plan was the renunciation on the 
part of the employers of the right to 
fire. From then on all discharges were 
subject to the review and agreement of 
the workers. The plan provided for a 
committee consisting of four workers 
and four company men. In a deadlock, 
a grievance was to be submitted to out- 


side arbitration. The purpose of the 
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committee was for “the consideration 
of wages, hours, industrial conditions, 
and other grievances.” In that day of 
laissez-faire and rugged individualism, 
is it any wonder this plan was plaster- 
ed with the label “bolshevistic”? 

In 1919, with the encouragement of 
the management, the workers drew up 
a constitution. It specified that no de- 
cision about wages, hours, or hiring 
and firing was to be made without the 
approval of the workers. This lasted 
until 1933 when, although the coop- 
erative plan was safe under the pro- 
visions of the NIRA, the workers de- 
cided to form a shop union to protect 
themselves against company unionism. 
This action was not taken because they 
were afraid of their present manage- 
ment; it showed the firm resolve of 
the workers to protect a system they 
recognized as a solution to the prob 
lems of their specific type of work. 

The average shoe worker in America 
is employed seven and a half to eight 
months a year and averages 38 hours a 
week during that period. It is definite- 
ly a seasonal work. The management 
of Nunn-Bush sought a means to end 
this condition and to provide the men 
with a steady, year-round income. The 
result was the Nunn-Bush plan for 
regularization of production. 


*Box 74, North End Station, Detroit, Mich. October, 1939. 
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In their research, the management 
found that it was the practice of their 
salesmen to stock up the retailers in 
the spring and fall. This practice, of 
course, resulted in the uneven distribu- 
tion of work in the plant throughout 
the year. To remedy this the Nunn- 
Bush plan proposed to sell the retailer 
a basic stock and have him reorder as 
he sold out. As a result, 60% of the 
sales are made by mail and 95% of the 
shipments are taken out of the inven- 
tory stock. Orders are leveled out and 
replacements have become predictable. 

The second step in the plan was to 
insure the worker of a continuous in- 
come. For the realization of this, Mr. 
Nunn hit upon the plan of hitching 
pay to production on a flexible basis. 
After examining the pay rolls of the 
past ten years it was found that the 
ratio of the pay roll to production had 
remained nearly constant. The lowest 
share was 18.08% and the highest 
20.17%, with an average of 19.46%. 
Mr. Nunn proposed that the worker 
receive 20% of the wholesale value of 
the goods they produced and that this 
sum be divided into 52 weekly install- 
ments. He presented the plan to the 


workers. It was accepted and in 1935 
the plan was launched. 

In detail the plan provided for a 
group-salary fund set up by the com- 
pany at the beginning of each year. 
The fund budget is fixed by estimating 
the year’s budget in advance and then 
allowing the worker a 20% share of 
the wholesale value. But this was not 
the only good feature of the plan. In 
1935 the four officers of the company 
agreed that exhorbitant executive sal- 
aries had no place in the employer- 
employee relationship at Nunn-Bush 
and decided that no officer of this large 
plant was to receive a salary of more 
than $20,000 a year. 

It took 20 years to perfect the Nunn- 
Bush plan but those years were well 
worth the waiting, for with the plan 
now operating the annual wage at the 
Nunn-Bush plant is the highest report- 
ed in the industry. In the year 1937, 
Nunn-Bush paid a weekly wage of 
$25.90, or an average annual wage of 
$1,346.80. With the average annual 
wage for the country at only $900, it is 
plain to see that the Nunn-Bush plan 
is proof that social justice can be made 
to work, 


During the civil war in China, when the Manchurian war lord, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, captured Peking, he was chagrined by the fact that upon his 
capture of the city the local currency depreciated 30% in relation to the Shanghai 
tael. The Marshal ordered that the currency should revert to parity. The follow- 
ing day, however, the currency unit showed a depreciation of 40%. He there- 
upon had about half a dozen of the leading exchange brokers taken out and 


shot. The next day the exchange went back to par. 
J. P. Colbert in the Irish Monthly (Sept. *39). 
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Ain Karem 


By BENEDICT SIMON, O.F.M. 
Condensed from the Crusader’s Almanac* 


Where 30 years ago there was 
only a trail leading over the hills west 
of Jerusalem to the home of Elizabeth 
and Zachary in Ain Karem, there is 
today a most excellent automobile 
route which follows the Jaffa road for 
two miles, then turns to the left down 
through a fertile plain. A mile or more 
to the left of the present road is a steep 
valley which in Turkish days was a 
wilderness of stones between which 
grass endeavored to grow and where 
flocks of black goats were determined 
that it should not. Today a flourishing 
Jewish colony is there, and behind it 
rises the Greek Monastery of the Holy 
Cross, erected, it is thought, in the 3rd 
century over the spot where stood the 
tree from which our Lord’s cross was 
made. 

Traveling in Palestine had its pleas- 
ant as well as its unpleasant side in the 
days when this most fascinating of 
lands was under the sway of the un- 
progressive, turbaned Turk. Then as 
now, one had need of an armed escort. 
The only means of travel through the 
stony country was either on horse or 
donkey, or in a carriage. 

On the occasion which I am re- 
calling, our party numbered five. We 
decided to take the well-known don- 
keys as our means of travel for al- 





The place of the Visitation 


though there was a good carriage road 
as far as the turn, after that we had 
the stony, up-and-down trail usual to 
Palestine. Having engaged our beasts 
the evening before, we found them all 
saddled and ready at the Jaffa Gate 
early the next morning with the don- 
key boys exercising their usual im- 
portunity to be taken along, that they 
might “touch” us for backsheesh. We 
took only one along to look after the 
donkeys at the end of the journey, since 
John Bull, George Washington, Bis- 
marck, Bicarbonate, and Whiskey 
Straight, names which the donkey boy 
had given the beasts, could not be trust- 
ed alone. 

As we journeyed along in this beau- 
tiful hill country, we tried, with the aid 
of the Scriptures, to live over again the 
events that happened here. To “view 
the landscape o’er” one should seek 
points of vantage, and here was one 
surely not to be missed. After passing 
the Vale of Sorec, here called Wady 
Beit Hanina (Dwelling of John), we 
reached a high summit where we look- 
ed back and let our eyes wander first 
over the green lowland along which we 
had traveled and then over the hilltops 
into the far distance where the towers 
and turrets of the Holy City were viv- 
idly silhouetted against the deep blue 


“(For 1940). Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C. Oct. 1, 1939. 
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of the eastern sky. To the west the 
road led into the open wilderness 
where John the Precursor lived and 
preached. Any of those rocks may have 
served as his pulpit, as the locusts and 
wild honey served as his food. To the 
south the spire of the Church of the 
Visitation seemed to be climbing to- 
wards the sky; we thought of the night 
when Mary arrived here on her long 
pilgrimage from Nazareth and saw a 
light in Elizabeth’s window. How im- 
mensely brighter that little gleam than 
the noonday sun or the twilight moon! 
It was home! In the valley below, a 
caravan of camels with their tinkling 
bells moved majestically around the 
base of two hills on whose sides lay 
the quaint little village of Ain Karem, 
the Church of St. John the Baptist on 
the one hill, that of the Visitation on 
the other. Here in this little village 
those two beautiful canticles, which the 
Gospel has transmitted to us, had their 
birth: the Benedictus of Zachary and 
the Magnificat of Mary. 

Before descending the winding trail 
at our feet, we looked out in rapture 
over the hill country whither Mary 
came to visit her kinswoman Elizabeth 
after she learned from the angel, 
Gabriel, that the elderly Elizabeth was 
to become a mother. 

Ain Karem, like most Oriental cities, 
is much the same today as it was 30 
years ago. Its population of nearly 2,000 
is mostly Moslem. The village foun- 
tain, known since the 14th century as 


the Fountain of the Virgin, attracts 
now as then. There you will find a 
spring with the best water in the coun- 
try around. You may drink of it if you 
can push through the thronging wash- 
erwomen. To the west of the fountain 
is the property of the Russians, with a 
church and bell tower, and numerous 
pretty gardens and villas. On the hill 
to the north in a quiet little graveyard 
lies buried the body of a converted 
Jew, Abbé Alphonse Ratisbonne, the 
founder of the Daughters of Zion. 
This countryside is the goal of three 
classes of people. First, those who love 
our Lady and cherish every vestige of 
her visit there. They are the real pil- 
grims and they go especially during 


the two great periods of pilgrimage an- 
nually: one for the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, June 24; the other for the 
feast of the Visitation, July 2. Not only 
Christians, but also Moslems, delight to 
visit these two great sanctuaries; they 
come with the idea of adding the 


“Christian Miriam” to their own 
“prophet” Mohammed. Secondly, there 
are those who have a sentimental at- 
tachment to the place, who love the 
religious atmosphere which prevails 
there; they go to dream and to write. 
Thirdly, there are those well-to-do 
people of Jerusalem who in the op- 
pressive heat of summer take refuge 
there, where the air is like wine, the 
sparkle of the sunlight is like that of 
diamonds, and the wine harvest is at 


hand. Then it is that rich and poor 
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flock there; the rich for several weeks, 
the poor for at least one day. 

To the pilgrim visiting Ain Karem 
for the first time it is somewhat per- 
plexing to be shown two different sites 
for the home of Zachary and Elizabeth, 
but this should present no insurmount- 
able difficulty. Zachary and Elizabeth, 
like Joachim and Anne, may have been 
tolerably well-to-do, and had a choice 
of dwellings: one where the Precursor 
was born and the other a mile farther 
on in the hills, the site of the visit of 
the blessed Virgin to Zachary’s wife, 
Elizabeth. In like manner Joachim, as 
we know, had a house in Nazareth 
where the Annunciation took place and 
another at Sepphoris two miles farther 
on in the hills, as he likewise had a 
house in Jerusalem, where our Lady 
was born, and a garden in the Valley 
of Gethsemane. His wife Anne, accord- 
ing to Joseph of Antioch, owned flocks 
of sheep in the vicinity of Mount Car- 
mel and had a residence for her shep- 
herds. Because of the frequent visits 
of the blessed Virgin as a girl to this 
locality, the hermits there built a 
church on Carmel which they dedicated 
to the blessed Virgin—Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. There the Carmelite 
Order had its birth. 

At the foot of the mount, east of 
the fountain, stands the Franciscan 
Church of St. John the Baptist erected 
over the traditional spot of the birth of 
the Precursor. Adjoining it is the spa- 
cious monastery of the Spanish Fran- 
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ciscans, whose lively interest in the 
mission brought about the establishing 
of a Seraphic College at Ain Karem, 
now located at Emmaus, which added 
a new impetus to the life and the his- 
tory of the Franciscans of the Custody 
of the Holy Land. 

Passing through a court, one en- 
counters a double stairway of 15 steps 
leading to the church. A _ splendid 
mosaic marks the tomb of the Greek 
monks massacred here by the Samari- 
tans in 521. The church is large and 
fine, with a nave and two aisles. Above 
the nave is a windowed dome and 
cupola; the side walls of the church are 
partly covered with tiles, mostly of blue 
pattern; the high altar, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, is surmounted by 
a fine statue representing the Immacu- 
late Conception; the end of the south- 
ern aisle forms the chapel of St. Eliza- 
beth. At the eastern extremity of the 
northern aisle, steps of white marble 
descend to the crypt, hewn out of the 
rock. This was part df the house of 
Zachary, where John was born. Here 
are scenes in white marble representing 
the chief events in the life of St. John, 
his preaching, his austere life in the 
wilderness, his baptism of Christ, his 


gruesome beheading. 

In this grotto the relatives gathered 
to congratulate Elizabeth on the birth 
of a son. They all insisted that the 
boy must be called Zachary after the 
father. Eight days later, as the Gospel 
tells us, the relatives again gathered in 
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the house of Zachary to assist at the 
ceremony of the circumcision of the 
new-born and of the bestowal of a 
name. Zachary, struck dumb in the 
Temple, regained his speech on this 
occasion. God-guided, the parents of 
the boy testified, one by voice and one 
by writing, that “his name is John.” 
Here then rose that chant of the loosen- 
ed tongue, Benedictus Dominus Deus 
Israel (Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel). 

The best we had reserved for the 
last—the Sanctuary of the Visitation, 
which has the distinction of having 
possessed the first church built in Ain 
Karem in the 4th century, and which 
was served by the clergy of the Arme- 
nian rite. 

A most delightful walk of 20 min- 
utes along  flower-bordered _ paths 
brought us to the fountain again that 
in its copiousness gives Ain Karem its 
name. From there the road led us up 
the hillside to the Church of the Visita- 
tion, where from the earliest ages the 
ruins exhibit the traditional site of the 
house of Zachary. Here is the spot 
where, according to St. Luke, “Mary 
entered the house of Zachary and 
saluted Elizabeth and the infant leaped 
in her womb.” Here too was sung that 
Magnificat that will travel, as melody 
travels, down the centuries forever. 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” A visit to this “Marian- 
Elizabethan” shrine with its surround- 
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ings constitutes perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to heaven that is given to us 
mortals to enjoy. The brown hills, 
folded and gentle, dip over into the 
open wilderness of St. John; cypresses, 
dark shades of loveliness, dot the hill- 
side; the entire landscape around this 
unique sanctuary deepens in beauty 
and significance, and in the clear, still 
radiance of the Syrian light, this world 
and the next seem to blend into one 
whole. 

These two sanctuaries were the prop- 
erty of the clergy of the Oriental rite 
up to the 14th century—the Armeni- 
ans functioning at the Church of the 
Visitation, the Greeks at that of the 
Nativity of the Precursor. But after 
the departure of the Crusaders the 
shrines were abandoned and remained 
in ruins until 1679, when they were 
purchased by the Franciscans. Part of 
the ancient church, and the spring of 
water which had disappeared in conse- 
quence of earthquakes, were rediscov- 
ered in 1869, and so the traditions were 
again verified that had clung round 
this spot: of the spring; of our Lady’s 
visit; of the hiding place of Elizabeth, 
when Herod sought to destroy all the 
male children. 

In spite of earthquakes, in spite of 
the sacrilegious hands of the hordes of 
Chosroes and others who have desecrat- 
ed the sacred spot, in spite of the Arabs 
who transformed it into a stable for 
horses, in spite of earthquakes again 
that toppled over the rest of the mas- 
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sive church walls—the sanctuary still 


remains immortal. 

Since it has ever been the desire of 
the Franciscans to rebuild the sanctuary 
of the Visitation with its upper and 
lower chapels, the necessary permission 
to excavate the ruins was readily grant- 
ed them by the Department of An- 


Confession 
By “VIATOR” 


Condensed from the Missionary* 


| am not a Catholic. Perhaps for 
that reason I can understand more 
clearly than many cradle Catholics the 
respective values of psychoanalysis and 
confession. For Catholics, who have 
the opportunity of confession, spending 
time and fat fees on physchoanalysis 
impresses me like the tableau of Esau 
selling his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

I have never been to confession in a 
Catholic way, but I have had two perti- 
nent and contrasting experiences which 
combine to make good ground for, ven- 
turing an opinion. One involved a 
distinguished psychoanalyst; the other 
a humble Catholic priest. 

It so happens that one of the best 
known psychiatrists of my native city 
is a friend of mine and was a member 
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* Apostolic Mission House, Brookland Sta., Washington, D. C. October, 1939. 
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tiquities in Jerusalem in the spring of 
1938. Under the able supervision of 
Antoine Barluzzi, the architect of the 
American Basilica on Mount Tabor, 
the work of remodeling the present 
church was begun in August, 1938, and 
is gradually growing nearer and nearer 
completion. 


Psychoanalysis gratis 


of the same university crew. During 
the 40 years since our school days he 
has climbed to the peak of his pro- 
fession while I have fallen far short 
of the higher brackets of my own. Not 
long ago, depressed to the verge of 
chronic melancholia by repeated failure 
to escape by stimulants from an over- 
whelming sense of defeat, I thought of 
my old friend and phoned him. After 
listening to my S.O.S., he said, “I see. 
Make it nine o’clock tonight then here 
at my office.” Promptly at nine I rang 
the bell of his house-office in a fashion- 
able neighborhood. Dan opened the 
door himself. I hadn’t seen him in 
eight years. He was an inch taller than 
I and a year younger, gray haired and 
straight as a pine. The keenest pair of 
eyes I know combined the instant ap 








ap 
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praisal of the specialist with their 
friendly expression of genuine welcome. 
His grip was as firm as it was when, 
years before, it had swung the star- 
board oar just astern of mine in a win- 
ning crew. 

He led the way into his library and 
deposited me in a cavernous leather 
chair near a brightly burning grate 
fire. I told him my miserable story, 


sparing no details and offering no 


alibis. It was a long story. Smoking 
his pipe, Dan listened patiently and 
with no interruption, except to offer 
cigarettes and matches. 

“Gordon,” said he when I had fin- 
ished, “I can’t do anything for you. 
I know your story, although you have 
just supplied several new angles. It’s 
written all over you. But,” as over the 
big bowl of his pipe he continued to 
gaze, “let’s get down to brass tacks, 
maybe I should say gold tacks. I said 
I can’t do anything for you. I can’t, 
as a psychoanalyst. Let’s chuck the 
‘psycho’ into the fire there and go 
ahead with the ‘analysis.’ Maybe in 
that way I can suggest something help- 
ful as an old friend, one human being 
to another, No. 3 to Bow, eh?” 

Dan leaned forward in his chair, 
elbows on knees, and took his pipe out 
of his mouth. “Do you know what 
you have just done? And you did it of 
your own free will without any 
prompting from me or, so far as I 
know, from anyone else. Prompted by 
a deep-seated impulse that lies in the 


mystic urge to atonement, you have 
simply gone to confession. You are not 
a Catholic and neither am I. But if 
all the people with real or imaginary 
troubles of a general nature correspond- 
ing to yours (in a majority of cases 
such people are victims not of circum- 
stance but of their own wrong think- 
ing); very well, then, if all such people 
retained enough common sense—” 

He waved his hand impatiently, 
“No, I don’t mean that. It isn’t pri- 
marily common sense that you and the 
rest need. What you need is faith: 
‘faith, hope and charity, and the great- 
est of these,’ in cases like yours is 
‘faith. And, as I was going on to say, 
if the thousands of our clients once 
could gain a deep and abiding Catholic 
faith, most of us psychiatrists would 
have to go out of business. Why? Sim- 
ply because the remedial agency is al- 
ready at hand in every community and, 
in terms of money, it costs absolutely 
nothing.” 

Dan knocked out his pipe and walk- 
ed over to the bookshelves which 
reached higher than his tall head round 
three sides of the room. Pausing a 
moment as he ran his eye over the 
bindings, he picked out a book and 
came back to his chair turning over 
the leaves. 

When he had found the page he was 
looking for, he glanced across at me, 
“You knew Hugh Wilson in Paris and 
Washington. Got to the top of his 
career now as Ambassador to Germany, 
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about the toughest assignment in our 
foreign service today, unless it’s Joe 
Grew’s at Tokyo. Have you read this 
book of Wilson’s, The Education of a 
Diplomat? No? Well, I have and I'll 
lend it to you. But right now I want to 
read you something he has written on 
pages 62 and 63. Remember this is a 
career diplomat, hard-boiled, a lot of 
people might justly call him, but no 
less an exceptionally educated man and 
one with an unusually wide and rich 
experience of life and people and places 
in this world.” 

Settled back once more in his chair 
on the other side of the fireplace, Dan 
began to read slowly, pausing now 
and then to emphasize a word or a 
phrase: 

“‘T’m not a Catholic,’ he writes here 
in this chapter on Guatemala and his 
tour of duty there as charge d'affaires. 
Sometimes in the evenings he climbs 
up the Cerrito del Carmen, the hill just 
outside the capital city, and, as he goes 
on to say, ‘Like all bold positions in 
Catholic lands, the summit is crowned 
with a church. I used to climb there 
often in the late afternoons and listen 
to the evening service.’ So, Wilson 
says, ‘I am not a Catholic but I began 
to think of the Church. I thought of 
its vitality and its ability to survive. I 
thought of the nearness of the Church 
to its people. It appeals to the peasant 
and to the man of education; and ap- 
peals by different means, by different 
facets, but at core the same. To the 
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intellectual it offers repose from doubt 
and struggle, the certainty and author- 
ity of final decision that renders the 
soul struggle futile.’ And, this needs 
emphasis: ‘It is all things to all men. 
The priest in his confessional deals 
with every class of human error, no 
son or daughter of the Church but 
may share his burden and so alleviate 
it. Because Catholicism can be simple 
to the simple man, it is the inestimable 
boon to millions.’ ” 

Closing the book, Dan looked across 
at me during a long moment of silence. 
Then he said: “I call that the perfect 
tribute, written by a citizen of the 
world whose active life has given him 
perception and the beginnings of wis- 
dom. Unconsciousiy you have just add- 
ed to that tribute. People come here 
in droves and pay me_ inordinate 
amounts of money for trying to do 
what the Catholic Church does for 
nothing. They do what you have done. 
They confess their sins, their shortcom- 
ings, unscramble their inferiority com- 
plexes, uncover their vanities, their 
prejudices, their false senses of relative 
values, sometimes their puny souls. 

“What does it all amount to? Noth- 
ing but the submitting of their sins 
and problems in confession. Unloading 
onto someone else in the hope of get- 
ting rid of burdens that seem unbear- 
able. 

“What do they get in return? Noth- 
ing but a scientific solution which falls 
far short of spiritual absolution. Psy- 
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chiatry is a comparatively modern 
remedial agency and, as an honest 
man, neither I nor the representative 
rest of my colleagues would keep on 
with it unless we were convinced we 
were performing a useful purpose. 
Speaking as an outsider, corresponding 
results could be more effectively obtain- 
ed in the confessional because there the 
penitent would believe in spiritual 
absolution. 

“The Founder of the Catholic 
Church, the Church from which all 
other Christian churches ultimately de- 
rive, knew mankind’s need for peace 
of mind and heart, and that same free 
and simple agency for the relief of all 
ailing mankind was established by Him 
as it is today.” 

Through my own fault the unex- 
pected help I gained from my friend, 
the psychoanalyst, was not permanent. 
I did not act on the suggestion so clear- 
ly implied in his non-professional 
counsel. The man who pulled me out 
of a worse condition was a Catholic 


CONFESSION 


priest I had never before seen, sum- 
moned to my bedside by a stranger 
who thought I was at the point of 
death. Then and thereafter I could 
not, of course, go to confession, but I 
did go through the same story by way, 
I thought at first, of an obituary. And, 
because that priest looked on me as 
one for whom Christ died, he listened 
to my tale, spoke to me with love and 
hope, and something of his own peace 
and security passed over me. 

Sometimes, as I pass the open door 
of his unpretentious little church, I 
enter and experience a spiritual pres- 
ence calming a troubled spirit. If I 
could implicitly believe as a Catholic 
that “God so loved the world as to 
send His only begotten Son,” that He 
established the Catholic Church to per- 
petuate His ministry to men, gave to 
an apostolic priesthood the power of 
forgiving sin, I am sure that confes- 
sion would do more for me than in- 
numerable visits to the best of psycho- 
analysts. 


Hollywood’s Way 


A well-known Hollywood magnate was holding a conference to discuss pub- 
licity for a forthcoming superproduction, and having set forth his ideas, was 


being “Yes-ed” by his subordinates. 


“Gee, chief, it'll be Magnificent, Superb.” 
“The biggest thing we’ve done, a record breaker, Enormous.” 
“More than that—Gigantic, Epoch-making.” 


“Immense, Colossal!” 


“Sure, boys,” said the magnate, “And not only that—it’ll be pos-i-tive-ly 


Microscopic!” 


Catholic Film News (Sept. °39). 
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Blessed Are the Dead 


By R. H. J. STEUART, SJ. 
Condensed from the Tadlet* 


Purgatory is not sufficiently defined 
as a place of punishment unless we 
remember that it is, as its name implies, 
primarily a state of purification. There 
we are purified first from the stain of 
debt incurred by our many sins and 
our incomplete repentance for them, 
and then from the obstacles to the 
direct vision of God which have been 
set up by error and ignorance, for 
which we ourselves have been at least 
partially responsible even though they 
were also partially due to circumstances 
which were not our personal fault. 

In this life it is not so much that we 
do wrong as that we are wrong: that 
we see and feel and value wrongly; that 
our vision is become inadequate and 
oblique and our judgment biased and 
uncertain because of the wrong uses ta 
which we have put them. We misin- 
terpret both God and ourselves; or at 
least we apprehend neither His claims 
upon us nor our own obligations to- 
wards Him in their just relation to one 
another. The result is what we call sin: 
and the result of sin (gathering force 
as it is multiplied) is sinfulness, that 
is, the liability to sin—the possibility, 
and perhaps the probability, that given 
the alternative of obeying God’s will 
or of following our own, we shall elect 
to do the latter. The actual sin is only 


Who die in the Lord 


the implementing of the evil will which 
prompted it. I have stolen before my 
hand has grasped the object I covet; 
I have lied before my lips have moved; 
the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, 
and the pride of life, have fulfilled 
themselves before my senses have re- 
ceived their satisfaction. So that even 
after repentance for my sinful action, 
even after forgiveness of it, there re- 
mains upon my soul the blight of that 
perverseness which actuated it; and 
should death surprise me now with 
that unpurged, there will still remain 
between me and God a shadow, as St. 
Thomas calls it, shutting me away from 
the clear sight of His face until by my 
wholehearted recantation I reverse the 
direction of my ill-regulated nature. 
But in proportion to the “warping” 
that I have culpably incurred will be 
the intensity of the effort requisite for 
its correction. Nothing will be attribut- 
ed to me but what my unencumbered 
will freely embraced, and for that rea- 
son I shall have to struggle, not with 
something imposed upon me from 
without, but rather with a thing which 
was (and, in a sense, still is) my very 
own self. My soul, for all my repent- 
ance and absolution, may still remain, 
in consequence of my repeated pref- 
erence for my own will as opposed to 


*39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, England. Oct. 29, 1938. 
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God’s, so turned in upon itself, so hab- 
itually resistant to Him, that the opera- 
tion of recalling it to its primeval pu- 
rity may be an agony comparable to 
the pangs of giving birth to my own 
self over again. The will to sin is, in- 
deed, gone for ever; but what afflicts 
the soul to the very limit of its endur- 
ance is that it knows itself to be still 
bent, through its own action, away 
from that infinite Good for which, 
simultaneously, it yearns with the 
whole concentrated energy of its being. 

By a paradox, which yet imposes it- 
self, the very agony the soul endures is 
at once a cause of ever-increasing pain 
and of ever-rising joy, for now it un- 
derstands with growing clearness the 
love and mercy of God who thus puri- 
fies it so that He may take it swiftly to 
Himself, while at the same time and 
for the same cause this developing 
comprehension of God intensifies with- 
out ceasing the agony of its present 
separation from Him. It is not the 
recollection of sin itself in specific 
nature and number that now torments 
the soul, for it is entirely occupied with 
God to the complete exclusion of every 
other object; but it is sensible that 
between itself and the one all-absorb- 
ing, all-obliterating term of its desire, 
there stands a barrier of its own raising 
which, were it not for the self-abandon- 
ing love that knits it now irrevocably 
to God, it might well believe to be in- 
surmountable. Against this it presses 
with all its force, agonizing with the 


pain of resistance and restraint, yet 
adoring God in and by its very tor- 
ment, because so it must be by His 
appointment and pure love. 

There rages, then, in the soul a fierce 
fire generated between the resistless 
energy of consuming desire aad the 
stubborn self-created yet no longer 
volitional obstruction to its attainment. 
Yet here again the soul would not have 
it otherwise, for it sees (at once a new 
agony and a new joy) that only this 
fire can fit it, and is indeed even now 
fitting it, for that plenary consumma- 
tion of all faith and hope and charity 
which is the final possession of God 
who made it for Himself—made it for 
Himself so that it can rest in no other 
end than Him. Through the solvent 
and purgative agency of that fire this 
consummation comes ever closer to ful- 
filment, and it is the more fierce as 
its work is the nearer to accomplish- 
ment, because the desire for God grows 
the more overmastering in its intensity 
as the shadow that still veils Him be- 
comes by its action more revealing to 
the soul. 

Union with God means active con- 
formity of our will with His, and to 
this we may attain in a very high de- 
gree even in our present life. But, apart 
from such special privileges as He may 
see fit to grant to individual souls, there 
is always in that case an element of in- 
stability, in that so long as we live we 
are still subject to the possibility of 
misusing our faculty of free choice. 
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But in purgatory our will has been 
once and for all set in final harmony 
with God’s. Sin, or any imperfection 
whatsoever, has become impossible. 
Not that the will is no longer free; on 
the contrary, it is now for the first 
time really free, for the whole of it is 
irreversibly turned upon its proper ob- 
ject, God Himself—and nothing has 
the power to encroach upon its freedom 
by alluring or drawing it aside. As 
St. Augustine has said, “It is a great 
liberty to be able not to sin; but a great- 
er liberty not to be able to sin.” True 
liberty does not mean that I am able 
to choose between right and wrong, but 
that I am able freely to choose right. 
When I choose wrongly I forswear my 
liberty, because I thereby admit that 
the evil attraction that draws me aside 
is stronger than my will to resist it. 
Thus it is that the blessed in heaven, 
who cannot sin, enjoy the perfection 
of true freedom. 

The souls in purgatory have to pay 
the uttermost farthing of their debt, 
and it is beyond our means in this life 
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to estimate what that may be. But they 
would not of themselves have one 
farthing of the debt remitted, so firmly 
welded is their will to God’s. Indeed, 
St. Catherine of Genoa says that were 
it not for their knowledge that by His 
will the living are able to shorten the 
period of their pain with prayers and 
good works, they would not ask for 
nor accept such aid. But it is His will; 
and the Church encourages us with 
her doctrine of the communion of 
saints thus to link our fortunes with 
theirs and even to offer for them satis- 
factions of which perhaps we feel that 
we have dire need ourselves. In the 
following of Christ, charity comes be- 
fore everything else, and though we 
are well aware of the reward that He 
promises hereafter to those who, in 
serving their brethren, are in truth 
serving Him, that is not our first mo- 
tive. Rather we try to help the souls 
suffering in purgatory because by so 
doing we hope to catch from them 
some of the heat of that fire of divine 
love. 


ILLINOIS 


First priest: Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., in 1673. 


First Mass: By Father Marquette on the site of Chicago, Dec. 15, 1674. 
First Baptism: A dying Indian child near the Illinois River by Father Mar- 


quette in September, 1673. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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The Great Chalice of Antioch 


The Holy Grail? 


Has the quest for the Holy Grail 
of history and legend at last been 
achieved? Is the great chalice of An- 
tioch the actual cup that our Lord used 
at the Last Supper? 

One day in 1910, Arab workmen, 
digging in the ruins of ancient Antioch, 
came upon a mass of silver, hidden in 
all probability during a time of danger. 
It is known that in 362 a. p. Julian the 
Apostate visited Antioch, and during 
the celebration of the mournful pagan 
rites of Adonis, when torches were 
carried through the streets, the Vale of 
Daphne was ravaged by fire, and the 
blame was laid to the Christians. 
Julian in anger ordered the cathedral 
to be closed. The treasurer of the cathe- 
dral hid the sacred treasures and re- 
fused to divulge their hiding place, 
despite the tortures inflicted on him, 
which resulted in his death. Whether 
the cross, the three book covers, and 
the two chalices, all of silver, found 
in 1910, were those hidden by the 
brave treasurer, is not known, but ex- 
perts have recognized all the objects, 
with the exception of the large chalice, 
to be unusually fine examples of early 
Christian art, which might perhaps 
date as early as the 4th century. But 
the larger chalice is obviously of a far 


By DR. A. EISEN 
From the brochure* 


earlier date, and is the most remark- 
able. 

All the treasures were brought to 
Aleppo, Syria, where they were sold 
to Kouchakji Fréres. From Aleppo 
they were taken to the Paris gallery 
of the new owners, where they were 
skillfully cleaned. On the eve of the 
Battle of the Marne, they were removed 
for safekeeping to New York, where 
they remain permanently in the pos- 
session of Mr. Fahim Kouchakji. In 
April, 1915, Mr. Kouchakji invited Dr. 
Gustavus Eisen to examine the great 
chalice, and the following summer was 
spent in scrutinizing the photographs 
taken before it was cleaned. His con- 
clusions as to the character, date, and 
importance of this unique subject were 
accepted by Prof. Josef Strzygowski, 
outstanding authority in the field of 
early Christian art. In 1923, Dr. Eisen 
published his monograph, The Great 
Chalice of Antioch, which brought a 
constant stream of letters from all parts 
of the world. Public interest thus 
awakened was greatly increased by the 
exhibition of the chalice at the Century 
of Progress in Chicago. 

Loosely set in an exquisite open- 
work chalice is that sacred relic, a 


crude egg-shaped cup. Good-sized 


*As condensed in Mount Carmel, 150 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
May-June, 1939. 
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pieces have been cut from its rim with 
a sharp tool, no doubt for the private 
reliquary of some eminent Christian 
of later times, such as Constantine or 
St. Helena. Except for this mutilation, 
no change has been made in the cup. 
It could hold two and a half quarts 
of liquid, the capacity to be expected 
in a Passover cup, and it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that at an early 
date it was connected with the Last 
Supper. 

In striking contrast to the crude 
inner cup is the magnificent reliquary 
in which it is enshrined. From the base 
to the top of rim the chalice is 7.56 
inches high. A narrow, circular foot 
disk with outlines of lotus petals rises 
to a knob decorated by a wreath, and 
then a stem. The bowl begins with a 
corolla of lotus petals arranged in two 
rows; then comes a plain base band 
the upper margin of which is a bead 
border. From this border 12 grape- 
vines grow upward and form 12 loops 
in each of which is posed a seated 
figure. Beautiful and interesting as 
the form and details are, the portraits 
excite the deepest interest. Each figure 
is seated on a chair, and is loosely sur- 
rounded by branches, leaves, tendrils, 
and grape clusters, and by various sym- 
bols mentioned in the New Testament 
or known in rst century art. All 12 
figures possess a quality of portraiture 
not found in minute sculpture after 
the 1st century. They retain their 
pleasing qualities and personal charac- 
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teristics when greatly enlarged, some- 
thing never found in later works, and 
even in this period such quality of 
portraiture as is found on the chalice is 
rare. 

Like the sacred cup, the reliquary 
was made of silver. Frequent handling 
and kissing of the relic began to wear 
the surface, and to preserve it from 
further injury, the whole chalice was 
covered with pale whitish gold leaf. 
Even this was not enough and still 
later all but the foot and stem was 
gilded a second time with a slightly 
thicker, reddish gold leaf. These two 
layers have, preserved the silver which 
might otherwise have disintegrated 
during its long centuries of burial in 
a damp soil. It is significant of the 
sacred character of the inner cup that 
it was never desecrated by the gold. 
The general scheme, an inner cup with 
an outer holder, was common enough 
in the 1st century but in no other in- 
stance do we find so exquisite a work 
of art enshrining so rude an inner cup. 

Repeatedly the question has been 
asked, “How is it known whom the 
figures represent, when their names are 
not designated?” Although the poses 
are similar in all the seated figures, 
the faces on the Antioch chalice are 
so distinct that each has a personality 
of his own. Because of their position, 
the central figures in front and reverse 
could only be those of Christ. In the 
center of the group on the anterior 
side of the chalice, more decorative 
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than the reverse, is seated the figure 
of Christ as a man. The posture and 
mien are dignified and graceful and 
the general appearance is so similar 
to many representations of Christ in 
later Christian art that there can be 
no doubt of His identity. The center 
of the posterior group is occupied by 
a figure, seen front view, which with- 
out the slightest doubt must represent 
the youthful Christ, perhaps at the age 
of 12 when He taught in the temple. 
The face, since the final cleaning, is 
full of remarkable detail, thoughtful 
and most lovable. Each of the other 


figures possesses certain characteristics 
_ or is connected with some symbol 
which supports the proposed identifica- 


tion. 

Careful examination revealed that at 
a much later date, after the first cover- 
ing of the chalice with the gold leaf, 
the custodian feared that the identity 
of the personages might be forgotten 
with the passing of time. He accord- 
ingly scratched on the chairs and 
through the first covering of gold leaf 
certain symbols which would represent 
each saint. The entire absence of the 
usual symbols by which the apostles 
were later designated proves that these 
figures were made before the later 
symbols were invented. The ten saints 
represented are Sts. Peter, Paul, James 
the Less, Jude and Andrew, in the 
front, and on the reverse, Sts. Luke, 
Mark, Matthew, John and James the 
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Greater. Each figure reveals in a won- 
derful manner the personality of the 
man represented. 

The date of the chalice is established, 
not by conjecture, but by the known 
dates of each of its elements, form, 
proportion and decoration. The form 
of the chalice is paralleled by 11 silver 
cups of chalice form found in the villa 
of Boscoreale which was destroyed by 
Mount Vesuvius in 79 A. D., by cups 
and paintings from Pompeii, and by 
other cups which cannot be dated later 
than the rst century. Many of the in- 
dividual decorations have been found 
on various specimens of silverware, all 
with certainty of the 1st century. From 
the dates of these details, it has been 
concluded that the chalice was made 
in the last third of the 1st century. 

Those who believe that the inner cup 
of the great Chalice of Antioch might 
have been preserved as a sacred relic 
because it was actually used by Christ 
and His apostles at the Last Supper 
have called it the Holy Grail. Such 
a term can be applied only to the inner 
cup, for the chalice holder is of some- 
what later date and was made only 
as a reliquary to enshrine the precious 
relic. Thus at a time when many who 
had known Christ in the flesh were 
still living, the inner cup was preserved 
as the noblest Christian relic. The only 
cup which merits such reverence would 
be the one which Christ used when 
He instituted the Holy Eucharist. 





By C. J. McNEILL 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


Seven sturdy black-bearded men 
huddled about the radio. Through the 
howl of the storm came the calm 
steady voices of a monastic choir chant- 
ing the age-old music of the Mass. 
These were voices from home. And 
it was Christmas Day—the day when 
all men’s hearts go home, even if their 
bodies are far away. 

The voices came from the hospice 
at the top of the Alpine pass where the 
Monks of St. Bernard have given 
refuge to weary travelers for nearly a 
thousand years. The men about the 
radio were the four priests, two broth- 
ers, and one layman who had gone 
from Switzerland to establish a hospice 
in the Land of the Lost Horizon— 
that mysterious and forbidding region 
where Chinese Yunnan joins Tibet and 
Burma. 

That Mass on Christmas Day of 
1938 must have brought back tender 
memories to these men in the fantastic 
Orient—memories of happy boyhoods 
in Europe, of rigorous days in the 
novitiate, of heroic rescue work in the 
Alpine snows, of jolly ski trips; of 
merry times in their monastic com- 
munity, of beautiful ceremonies like 
this Mass to which they were listening. 
Their thoughts must have gone back 
also to St. Bernard of Menthon, the 


In the Land of the Lost Horizon 









Cloud-piercing missioners 


nobleman priest who spent 42 years 
among the mountain tribes and 
founded the two hospices that have 
borne his name for centuries. 

The Hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard was started about 962 and is still 
conducted by the Augustinian canons 
St. Bernard established there. The 
smaller inn, founded soon after the 
other, is now staffed by the Religious 
and Military Order of Sts. Maurice 
and Lazarus. 

Most famous of all the treasures of 
the hospice is the pack of beautiful 
dogs, the giant St. Bernards. A strong 
affection exists between the monks and 
the dogs, and for generations no ani- 
mal has been sold from the monastery 
pack, though fabulous prices have been 
offered for them. A strange psychic 
bond is said to link the canons and 
their dogs—the animals will take or- 
ders from none but the monks. 

Railroad and automobile travel 
through the mountains has reduced the 
necessity for the refuge, though thou- 
sands still come to enjoy the monks’ 
hospitality, and thrilling rescues are 
still made; but times are not what they 
were. With the greatest age of the 
monastery at an end, the monks were 
glad when in 1930 Monseigneur de 
Guebriant, superior of the Paris For- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. October, 1939. 























eign Missions Society, sought their help 
for the missions among the people of 
Chinese Yunnan and the strange in- 
habitants of that mysterious country 
from which Europeans have been 
barred for centuries — Independent 
Tibet. 

In the fall of 1930 two priests were 
sent to inspect the new territory and 
to choose a site for the hospice. It 
was a wild trip that Father Melly and 
Father Coquoz made. From Hanoi in 
French Indo-China, they went three 
days by train to Yunnan-Fu; then, 
with the Vicar Apostolic of Ningyuen- 
fu as guide, ten days overland to Huili- 
chou, where one of the Paris foreign 
missioners met them. Westward toward 
Burma and Tibet they battled their 
way through storms, mountains, and 
the strongholds of the brigands. When 
they came to the banks of the Mekong 
River, the stream was impassable by 
boat. But they went on, swinging 
across the raging torrent on brittle 
bamboo ropes. Into the Tibetan moun- 
tains of Tzuku they went, and from 
this village set among peaks 12,000 
feet high made excursions into all the 
surrounding country, looking for the 
place where their hospice would do 
the most good. 

With them they carried their skis, 
and the slant-eyed natives laughed at 
the white men lugging their burdens. 
But the slant-eyes popped open in 
amazement when the monks went 
skimming down the sheer mountain- 
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sides on their funny sticks. The Swiss 
had laughed, too, when the Monks of 
St. Bernard imported skis from Nor- 
way about 50 years before. 

On one trip the explorers were lost 
four days in the mountains, and as 
darkness came each day they hacked 
out blocks of ice to build shelter for 
the night. On another trip, they 
reached the Buddhist monastery of 
Chamutong, where they were warmly 
welcomed by curious pagan monks. 
Near Tzuku, they went skiing through 
the famous Sila pass into the “Valley 
of the Wind.” They prayed at the 
tombs of the martyrs of Tzuku, those 
stalwart missionaries and native Chris- 
tians who were killed in the persecu- 
tion of 1905. 

Of the three great passes from Yun- 
nan into Tibet—Sila, Latsa, and Li-Ti- 
Pin—they chose Latsa as the best site 
for their foundation. Then they must 
return to Europe to make preparations 
for a permanent establishment in the 
Orient. Before they got back to Hanoi, 
they had traveled 1,600 miles on horse- 
back, on foot, and on ski. 

They sailed for Switzerland late in 
the spring of 1931, and it was January 
of 1933 before they started back for 
the Land of the Lost Horizon. While 
they were in Europe, they studied in 
London, for their travels had convinced 
them that English was a necessity for 
the missionary in the Orient. When 
they went back to China, they took 
with them Brother Duc and a layman, 
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M. Chappelet, who had spent several 
years in America. 

They reached Weisi on April 1 after 
a killing journey over winding moun- 
tain paths. This is a village in the far 
northwest of Yunnan, eight hours from 
the Mekong River. Here they were 
forced to stop while they sought per- 
mission to build their hospice, but they 
had a good time, for the local man- 
darin became their friend and patron. 
The medical care the monks extended 
to the natives, from mandarin to poor- 
est peasant, won the people’s hearts, 
and they showed their gratitude in 
gifts such as the playful bear cub that 
one of the mandarins sent over after 
Father Melly had cured his illness. 
Thirty people came every day for the 
monks’ services. Soon they added a 
school to their clinic. Monks must not 
be idle. 

Three years they stayed in Weisi, 
caring for the sick, teaching the chil- 
dren, instructing the people in the 
Gospel of Christ. But what about their 
hospice on Latsa pass four days away? 
Well, there is a law prohibiting for- 
eigners from buying land. Permission 
must be had from the central govern- 
ment. After it is obtained the local 
authorities must be won over—little 
kings and mandarins, lamas and every 
petty ruler. A hundred conferences— 
and unlimited patience—are needed. 

At last everything is settled. The 
monks set out for Latsa in the summer 
of 1933. After establishing headquar- 
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ters at Siao-Weisi at the foot of Latsa, 
15 hours below the summit of the pass, 
they build a small refuge near the site 
of the proposed hospice. This is 12,170 
feet up on the slopes of Latsa, on the 
Mekong side a short way from the 
very summit. The natives pitch in and 
help at first, but this is hard work, 
and they soon abandon the thing as 
a bad job. 

The following spring, work begins 
on the hospice itself, but it goes slowly. 
Materials are abundant—a forest of 
rich fir climbs up both sides of the 
mountains to an altitude of 12,330 feet 
—but felling the huge timbers and 
setting them in place is hard work. 
The monks must be farmers, woods- 
men, carpenters, cooks, priests—every- 
thing. 

The weather is bad, the air is rare, 
and men’s bodies tire out too quickly. 
In the rainy season the downpour is 
continuous, and the tents where the 
priests sleep are soaked through. Un- 
less reinforcements come from Europe, 
the project may have to be abandoned. 

But it must not be abandoned. This 
is a much traveled pass, and the monks 
are coming to be known and respected 
in the territory. They can do much 
good once they are permanently estab- 
lished. There are large tribes of natives 
up to an altitude of 8,000 feet on both 
sides of the pass, and traffic is heavy 
when the weather is good. 

Most numerous of the tribesmen are 
the Loutzes and the Lissous, hardy 
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mountaineers and dangerous brigands. 
Tall, strong, and agile, they are good 
hunters but poor farmers. When they 
have good crops—of corn, rice, barley, 
and wheat—they eat too much. When 
crops are bad, they starve, or live on 
roots. Their bread is doughy and al- 
most indigestible, made in little balls. 
Across the mountains in the Salouen 
River valley, famine is frequent— 
sometimes caused by drought but more 
often by the people’s lack of foresight. 
When their provisions are all eaten, 
they cross the pass to bargain with the 
sharp Chinese businessmen who take 
advantage of their plight. 

The monks must deal mainly with 
the Lissous, semi-barbarians, who have 


a hard and gutteral speech that differs 
greatly from the Chinese dialects. They 
are said to resemble the North Ameri- 
can Indians closely. 

The job will never be done unless 
more help comes from Switzerland. 
And in the spring of 1936 a new band 


does set out from St. Bernard’s— 
Fathers Lattion and Tornay, and a lay 
brother, Frere Nestor—good skiers and 
good sportsmen all, as well as good 
monks, 

When the little band in Tibet heard 
that help was on the way, they were 
nearly crazy with joy. Brother Duc 
met the rescue party at Tali. The four 
were ready to set out for Weisi, where 
Fathers Melly and Coquoz were to 
await them, when word came that 
Communist bandits were on a ram- 
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page, and their departure was held up 
for about three weeks. 

When they did reach the monks’ 
residence in Weisi, it was empty. This 
was a fine welcome from the men 
who had been pleading for their help. 
But Fathers Melly and Coquoz were 
far away—running from the Red 
marauders, 

On April 28 they had received a 
sudden message from the mandarin. 
They must flee immediately—the Reds 
were raiding the town. The priests 
saddled their horses and raced for the 
mountains. There was no time to get 
ready—Father Melly dashed off in his 
house slippers. In the hills they had 
to abandon their horses. A seven-hour 
march brought them to a small village 
where they thought they were safe. 
Up popped two of the Red brigands. 
But two bandits are no match for two 
monks, and the rufhans set out for 
help. The priests separated and took 
to the higher mountains. 

Ten days later they met again in 
Bahang, far to the north. Father Co- 
quoz had tramped 250 miles—Father 
Melly had stumbled over 200 miles of 
snow and ice before collapsing from 
exhaustion. An old Lissou had rescued 
him. 

M. Chappelet had managed to escape 
the bandits. When the raids began he 
had been at Siao-Weisi, and it was 
there that the two bands of monks 
finally had their meeting—the veterans 
and the neophytes. 
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Work on the hospice goes on, but 
very slowly. Storms hold up the labor 
most of the time, the natives refuse to 
work, the monks are so hard pressed 
to eke out a scanty living that they 
can give little time to building the 
hospice. Again they send out a call 
for help. From headquarters in Swit- 
zerland in November of 1938, two 
more priests set out for Tibet. They 
are Fathers Manchen and Lovey. Early 
in 1939, Father Melly sets out for Indo- 
China to meet the newcomers. 

Now there are nine men at the 
Latsa hospice—six priests, two brothers, 
and the layman. Soon they will have 
their hospice ready, and then their real 
work will begin. Helping them will 
be a pack of dogs like that at home 
in Switzerland. Already they are train- 
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Hitler and the Church 


There is a growing resemblance between the State Socialism of Germany 





ing the strong Tibetan animals that 
are believed to be the ancestors of the 
St. Bernards. They will try to mix 
the two breeds and obtain a new and 
even better mountain dog. 

When their hospice is finished the 
monks will open their doors to the 
travelers who come and go between 
Yunnan and Tibet, furnishing food 
and shelter and medical care for proud 
mandarins, humble lamas, poor porters 
attached to the slow-moving caravans. 
With their humanitarian work will be 
bound up their spiritual labors: first 
their own life of prayer and then their 
evangelization of the natives. Lost in 
the snows of the Tibetan mountains, a 
mile higher in the skies than their 
home Hospice of St. Bernard, they will 
carry on for God and St. Bernard. 







and the State Socialism of Russia. Both systems involve rigid compulsion with 
the inevitable accompaniments of concentration camps, secret police and persecu- 
tion. Hitler’s attack on Christianity is subtler than Stalin’s, but his objective is 
the same. Some years ago, according to a friend of mine, Hitler was discussing 
the future of Catholicism with one who was at that time on friendly relations 
with him. “I do not intend,” Hitler is reported to have said, “to make the mistake 
of organizing an active persecution of the Church. I shall adopt the methods 
which England adopted to eliminate the Catholics: economic pressure and eco- 
nomic discrimination.” Hitler’s object is the same as Stalin’s, to destroy Christian- 
ity and to substitute his own particular form of state worship. 


Arnold Lunn in the Catholic Times quoted in Franciscan Annals (Sept. °39). 


















The Kaiser's Aunt 


Her uncle is still in exile 


Today, @ven 20 years after her 
death, the memory of Sister Elizabeth 
(her Franciscan Tertiary name) is held 
in reverence by Catholics all over Ger- 
many. She was a Princess of the Royal 
House of Hohenzollern, and an aunt 
of the Kaiser, William II of Germany, 
now living in exile at Doorn, Holland. 

Born at Berlin on May 17, 1836, the 
daughter of Prince Charles who was 
the second son of King Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, Elizabeth grew up in 
a strict Lutheran atmosphere. Gifted 
with a high intelligence and a deeply 
religious spirit, she kept her heart free 
from the worldliness incidental to court 
life, so much so that her brother Prince 
Charles Frederick used to say of her: 
“I have never known anyone so holy 
and pure as my sister; I can truly say 
she is an angel.” At the age of 13 years 
she visited the Rhineland and hap- 
pened to be present at vespers in the 
famous Cathedral of Cologne. The 
liturgy made a profound impression 
on her. As the years of her youth went 
by she gave herself more to the study 
of religion, meanwhile drawing closer 
to the truth. Religious doubts now be- 
gan to assail her and she sought advice 
from those around her, especially from 
the Protestant ministers, but they one 
and all failed to provide her with a 
satisfactory solution. In due course she 
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was married to Frederick William, 
Prince of Hesse, with whom she went 
on tour. She visited Rome and was 
received in private audience by Pope 
Pius IX. 

In the political upheaval which re- 
sulted in the creation of the German 
Empire under Bismarck the Princi- 
pality of Hesse lost much of its im- 
portance; but the change was to Eliza- 
beth’s advantage as it freed her from 
many of the distractions of court life. 
Her doubts now became so strong that 
she decided to consult the illustrious 
Bishop of Mayence, Dr. Ketteler. This 
saintly prelate patiently listened to her 
and enlightened and consoled her, so 
that she asked him to receive her with- 
out delay into the Church. But the 
bishop, prudent man that he was, 
counselled her to think well over the 
step which meant so much for her. 
He knew, too, what a storm of indig- 
nation her conversion would call forth 
all over Protestant Germany. For the 
time being she held back, and from 
1882 to 1886 God sent trials in abun- 
dance to prove the sincerity of His 
chosen servant. Her two eldest chil- 
dren were stricken down with a serious 
illness; her daughter, Mary, died at the 
age of ten, and then her father and 
husband were taken from her; her 
married daughter, and eldest child, lost 


*Franciscan Friary, 4 Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, W. 1, Ireland. September, 1939. 
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her husband soon after marriage. These 
successive blows served only to draw 
Elizabeth nearer to God and the Cath- 
olic Church. Later, as though to 
lighten the burden, God gave her the 
consolation of seeing her son, Frederick 
Charles, happily married to the sister 
of the German Emperor, and her 
nephew became allied with the Catholic 
house of Savoy by marrying Princess 
Mafalda. As yet, however, she was 
only on the threshold of the Church, 
though a fervent Catholic in heart. She 
read intensely and prayed much for 
light and grace to take the final step. 
Her children, though in no way favor- 
able to Catholicism, encouraged her 
saying, “Well, mother, if you think you 
will be happy as a Catholic we have 
no objection to your becoming one.” 

All the time the bigotry of the im- 
perial court and Protestant prelates 
pursued her, and it was made quite 
clear to her that she would be made 
to pay dearly for her “perversion to 
Romanism.” Even Kaiser William II, 
her nephew, joined in the mean and 
relentless persecution of the lonely 
widow by sending her the following 
telegram: “If you persevere in your 
intention to change your religion, I, 
as the head of the House of Hohen- 
zollern (of which you still have the 
honor of being a member), hereby 
make known to you that you will no 
longer be recognized as belonging to 
that House, and all its members 


will at once sever connection with 
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you.—William, Emperor and King.” 

But Elizabeth remained undaunted. 
She was determined to do what she 
believed was right despite the royal 
threat and its dire consequences. In a 
dignified reply she told the Emperor 
that it was for her a matter of con- 
science and that nothing could deter 
her from becoming a Catholic. The 
Emperor, true to his word, declared 
her, his own aunt, an outcast. Freed 
now from all earthly ties, the cour- 
ageous Elizabeth took the momentous 
step and soon afterwards received her 
first holy Communion and Confirma- 
tion from the Bishop of Fulda. The 
Protestant press hailed her action with 
low and bitter attacks to which the 
valiant woman replied that her recep- 
tion into the Church “was the most 
solemn event of her sorely troubled 
career.” 

Ostracized from her country and dis- 
owned by her relatives and friends, she 
took up residence at Rome where she 
lived in semi-retirement, appearing in 
public only to attend religious func- 
tions and perform works of charity. In 
order to bind herself more closely to 
the Holy See she became a Tertiary 
daughter of St. Francis to whom she 
had great devotion, taking the name 
of Elizabeth (in memory, no doubt, of 
the valiant St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
whose life-story was so similar to her 
own). In 1909, she obtained from Pope 
Pius X the privilege of having the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved in her pri- 








1939 
vate oratory where she used to spend 
long hours of fervent prayer. In her 
old age she was constantly thanking 
God for the gift of faith. “By God’s 
mercy,” she used to say, “I am the 
only member of my family dying in 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
What a wonderful grace!” Time heals 
many a wound. Eventually her 
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nephew, Kaiser William II, repented 
of his harshness and became recon- 
ciled to the aged and venerable lady. 
She passed peacefully into eternity, 
while the world was distracted by the 
war that witnessed the defeat of Ger- 
many, the downfall of its Empire and 
the abdication and exile of its once 
mighty ruler. 


The Pauline Privilege 


How to get a divorce 


Catholics understand full well the 


Church’s attitude toward divorce. In 
missions, Lenten discourses, and the 
Catholic press, they frequently hear the 
indissolubility of the marital bond de- 
fended and the evils of divorce excori- 
ated. It comes, then, to many a Cath- 
olic as somewhat of a surprise and 
puzzle when he learns from time to 
time of previously married persons en- 
tering into new marital bonds within 
the Church. 

Well-instructed Catholics will at 
once know that in many such cases 
the party who is marrying again failed 
in the first instance to contract a true 
and valid marriage in the eyes of the 
Church, owing to the presence of some 
invalidating reason, such, for example, 
as the contracting of the marriage be- 


By WILLIAM .\. HUESMAN, S.J. 
Condensed from the Dove* 


fore a justice of the peace; hence they 
recognize that the apparent second- 
marriage is in reality the first real and 
valid one. Once competent ecclesiastical 
authorities have judged that a previous 
marriage bond was in reality no true 
bond at all, the contracting parties are 
free to marry again. The difference 
between such cases and the common 
practice of civil divorce is most ob- 
vious: here no bond is broken, but 
merely a declaration made that the 
initial contract was null and void; in 
civil divorce, on the other hand, an 
attempt is made to sever the existing 
marriage tie. 

At times, however, cases arise of re- 
marriage in the Church when it seems 
that there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the validity of the previous mar- 


*1120 Westchester Place, Los Angeles, Calif. Autumn, 1939. 
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riage. Is this really the case, one may 
justifiably ask, or must one say that 
for some reason entirely unknown to 
him the first bond was found to be 
invalid? Remarriage is at times pos- 
sible, even when the previous bond 
was valid. The most celebrated and 
common case of the dissolution of a 
valid, though non-sacramental marriage 
bond, is known as the Pauline Privi- 
lege. 

It takes its name from the apostle, 
St. Paul, who in a celebrated passage 
teaches that under certain conditions a 
marriage between the unbaptized may 
be dissolved, the parties being then free 
to form fresh unions. The passage in 
question is in 1 Corinthians vu, 12-15: 
“If any brother hath an unbelieving 
wife, and she is content to live with 
him, let him not put her away. And 
the wife that hath an unbelieving hus- 
band, who is content to live with her, 
let her not put away her husband... . 
But if the unbeliever depart, let him 
depart: the brother or the sister is un- 
der no bondage in such cases; but God 
hath called you unto peace” (West- 
minster Version). 

In the preceding verses (vv. 8-11) the 
apostle has addressed himself to two 
classes amongst his readers: the un- 
married (vv. 8, 9) and those married 
couples where both are baptized Chris- 
tians (vv. 10, 11). He has informed 
these latter that their bonds, according 
to the Lord’s commandment, are indis- 
soluble. If for some reason a separation 
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is effected, two courses are open to 
the couple: they may live their lives 
singly in strict continence, or they may 
bring about a reconciliation; in no 
case may they marry again. He then 
passes on to a third class, those who 
at the time of their conversion were 
already married and whose partner re- 
mains in unbelief. If the unbelieving 
partner is content to live peacefully 
with the Christian spouse, St. Paul 
counsels (some theologians would say: 
commands) the convert not to put 
away the unbelieving wife or husband. 
For the unbelieving husband is sanc- 
tified by the believing wife and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
believing husband (v. 14), i. e., the 
good example of the Christian will help 
the unbeliever to lead a better moral 
life and perhaps eventually secure his 
or her conversion to the faith. 

But what if the unbeliever, offended 
by the conversion of his partner, is not 
content to live peacefully with his 
Christian wife and departs from her? 
The apostle answers: “Let him de- 
part.” No obligation is put upon the 
Christian, therefore, of following the 
unbeliever to effect a reconciliation. 
Moreover, the apostle does not say in 
this case, as he did when speaking of 
a separated Christian couple, that the 
Christian should refrain from marry- 
ing again, rather he adds: “The broth- 
er or the sister is under no bondage 
in such cases; but God hath called you 
unto peace.” If there is no bondage in 
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such cases, then the Christian should 
be free to marry again and thus find 
the peace that God intends for him in 
his new-found faith. A state of en- 
forced continence would be for many 
a very true bondage and a constant 
source of disquiet and anguish. If the 
peace of which St. Paul speaks is to 
be found, then a new union with a 
fellow Christian must be possible, a 
union that will sever completely the 
old bond contracted in infidelity, be- 
cause it is of an entirely higher order, 
a Sacrament, symbolizing the union 
between Christ and His Church. 

Such in broad outline is the com- 
mon interpretation of this passage of 
St. Paul. In it we read an exception 
to the general law of the indissolubility 
of the marriage bond, made known to 
the early Christians by the Apostle of 
the Gentiles in favor of their faith. 
For many a married person seriously 
inquiring into the truth of Christ’s 
mission, the acceptance of Baptism 
would inevitably entail, if not desertion 
by the unbelieving partner, at least 
long years of internal dissension and 
strife. The prospect of separation, en- 
forced or voluntary, with the conse- 
quent necessity of continence might 
seem utterly disheartening, if not be- 
yond human strength; the thought of 
married life, beset with unending 
bickerings because of religious beliefs, 
might appear unbearable. It is clear 
that for weak humans such eventuali- 
ties would prove a serious obstacle to 


the spread of the faith. Furthermore, 
married life with an unbeliever who 
had contempt for Christianity might 
prove a dangerous occasion for a per- 
son of none too strong will to abandon 
religion, to fall into sin, even perhaps 
to lapse back into the easy ways of 
paganism. ‘Though Christ demands 
great sacrifices of those who will follow 
Him, He does none the less take into 
full consideration the weak nature of 
man. He will not crush the bruised 
reed nor smother the smouldering flax. 
To facilitate the work of conversion, 
to safeguard the priceless possession of 
new-found faith, He inspired His 
apostle, Paul, to make known this privi- 
lege, this exception to the general law 
of the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. 

The following describes the privi- 
lege as understood today: 

1. The marriage, of whose dissolu- 
tion there is question, must have been 
entered into by two unbaptized persons. 

2. One of these parties is later con- 
verted to the faith and baptized. 

3. If, consequent to the reception of 
Baptism, the unbaptized party deserts 
the Christian spouse, or is unwilling 
to live peacefully with him or her, or 
unwilling to show proper regard for 
the convert’s religion, then the Chris- 
tian spouse enjoys the privilege of 
entering into a new union with a fel- 
low Christian. Before this step may be 
taken, however, the above conditions 
must be established under the super- 
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vision of the proper ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. This is done by means of 
the so-called “interpellations.” These 
“interpellations” consist of two ques- 
tions which must be asked of the un- 
baptized party: first, whether he or she 
is willing to become a convert and 
accept Baptism; second, whether he or 
she is at least willing to live peacefully 
with the baptized partner and without 
contumely of the Creator. If the an- 
swer to these questions is negative, the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities will 
then declare that the convert is free to 
contract a new union. Should it be 
impossible to contact the unbaptized 
party, a dispensation from the necessity 
of the interpellations may be obtained 
from the Holy See. 

It is to be understood, of course, that 
there is question here of the use of a 
privilege; hence, if the convert does not 
wish to marry again, he or she is not 
bound to do so, but may continue to 
live with the unbaptized partner or 
may separate from him or her in favor 
of a life of continence. 

4. The bond contracted in infidelity 


is dissolved only when the convert en- 
ters upon a new marriage. Only then 
is the unbaptized party free to marry 
again. 

5. Should it happen that both parties 
receive Baptism and resume marital 
relations after that time, no use can 
be made of this privilege; such would 
not be the case, however, if marital 
relations had taken place after the con- 
version of only one party and the con- 
ditions justifying the use of the privi- 
lege arose after that time. 

The purpose of this privilege remains 
the same today as in the time of St. 
Paul, namely, to foster and safeguard 
the faith, Though the bond of mar- 
riage contracted between the unbap- 
tized is in general indissoluble, as 
Christ Himself declared, still, lacking 
the stability that comes from Christian 
marriage, it may be dissolved, as the 
apostle teaches us, for the attainment 
of a higher purpose—a more ready 
acceptance of the Christian faith and 
a more secure possession of the life in 
Christ that comes with incorporation 
into His Mystical Body by Baptism. 


The sexton of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City has a way of often 
selecting strangers to take up the collection at noonday Mass. One selected 
explained apologetically that he was a Presbyterian. Said the sexton, “Well, 
you're honest, aren’t you?” Another day a member of a near-by famous High 
Episcopalian church was asked to take the plate around. He complied readily 
enough, but was taken aback when he presented it at one pew, to two members 
of his own church! 


Katherine Burton in the Sign (July °39). 





Reading, Writing and Hitlerism 


Religion is thicker than blood 


After seven years in power the 
Nazi party finally has gathered all 
youth into its own hands. The Nazi 
machine begins to take charge of the 
child at the age of six. The schools 
are the latest word in efficiency and 
centralized planning. Kindergarten 
pupils cut out swastikas, count up 
Storm Troopers, learn prayers to 
mother earth, the sun and the moon. 
Classes begin with a “Heil Hitler,” end 
with a prayer of thanks to the Fihrer. 
Crucifixes are gone from the classroom 
walls, the Bible is banned. 

All subjects are taught from the Na- 
tional-Socialist viewpoint. History leads 
up to the coming of the Fiihrer, shows 
the triumphant march of German civ- 
ilization, and yields, not facts, but 
propaganda. One Nazi textbook on 
calculus has such phrases as, “Aviation 
is necessary,” “Our people cannot die,” 
and “Blood, the symbol.” 

Catholics must send their children to 
these schools. On Oct. 24, 1938, Adolf 
Wagner, ruler of upper Bavaria, an- 
nounced, “In the whole of Bavaria all 
private schools have been converted 
into public communal schools.” The 
same is true of Austria, Saxony, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, the Palatinate and 
the Saar, all the most Catholic sections 
of the Reich. Officially the schools are 
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not irreligious; in practice they are 
anti-Christian. Last year the German 
bishops protested in their pastoral let- 
ter that “the very school books give 
our children a distorted view of what 
is best and most beautiful in our faith.” 

At ten, each young German spends 
the pennies he has been saving, buys 
a brown shirt and is enrolled in the 
Hitler Youth. Once a week during 
the winter he goes to a clubhouse for 
drill, games and instruction in the Nazi 
ideals. During the summer he hikes 
to famous beauty spots, sings lusty 
marching songs, hears more about the 
Nazi world outlook, perhaps spends 
part of his vacation at a summer camp. 
He is one of a unit of 15 boys, com- 
manded by one of his fellows. There 
is fun, the thrill of being a possible 
leader, good fellowship. The worst 
punishment for any boy is not to be 
a Hitler Youth. 

Years ago Baldur von Schirach, 
leader of the Hitler Youth, dreamed of 
uniting all youth organizations into one 
model youth organization. Today he 
dreams of uniting all young minds into 
one huge model mind. His directions 
to youth directors are most minute; his 
propaganda is everywhere — radios, 
magazines, lectures. The thoughts of 
the Hitler Youth are made in Berlin. 


*1405 South 9tb St., St. Louis, Mo. October, 1939. 
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At 18, young men join the Labor 
Service for six months. Out in the 
fields and forests of Germany 200,000 
young men are working today— 
bronzed by the sun, hardened by labor. 
They have a balanced program of 
work, play, and study of the Nazi 
viewpoint of life. The work is hard; 
the discipline severe. But it makes 
men. And good Nazis. The vigorous 
and methodical swinging of the alumi- 
numized shovels in the fields is but a 
symbol of the vigorous and methodical 
marching of thought along lines pre- 
scribed by Nazi leaders. 

The Labor Camps are located usually 
in isolated regions. No attempt is made 
to provide for religious duties. To hear 
Mass or go to confession a young man 
must cut across the accepted customs 
of the camp and walk for miles to 
church. Such practice is usually not 
kept up for long. 

During their years as Hitler Youth, 
German boys are watched for their abil- 
ity to lead. Each year 1,000 of them 
are selected for a four-year course of 
study at four modernized castles. These 
are the Adolf Hitler Schools for future 
leaders in politics, business and the 
professions. Says Dr. Ley, “Upon ad- 
mission to the Order a man belongs to 
the party, body and soul.” The men 
who come from these schools are clean- 
living, decisive in action, utterly de- 
voted to an ultra-Nazi ideal. 

For all these young minds Dr. Paul 
Goebbels creates the right sort of prop- 
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aganda. There are magazines for all, 
radios drumming on a few well- 
rehearsed enthusiasms, lectures avail- 
able for every occasion, newspapers 
printing official copy. 

This is the machine. What is the 
pattern it stamps? 

Recently published in the U. S. is 
the Nazi Primer. This is the official 
handbook of the Hitler Youth, re- 
quired reading for every one of the 
10,000,000 youth of Germany. It is a 
subtle authoritative outlining of the 
most important lines of the Nazi pat- 
tern. 

Of first importance is the doctrine 
of Blood and Soil. Races, like men, 
differ in many ways. Some have long 
noses, some short; some are otters, 
others saints. Many of these character- 
istics are inherited. From the days 
when the Norsemen came to Germany 
about 800 B. c., the German people 
have been the best possible people for 
the German lands. They are methodi- 
cal, courageous, loyal. That the Ger- 
man blood stream may be kept pure, 
and German characteristics preserved, 
foreign blood, especially Jewish blood, 
must be avoided. Mental and physical 
defectives must be isolated, prevented 
from having children. This is what 
Blood means. 

Deep in the heart of Germany, silent, 
but impressive in unchanging strength, 
is the peasantry. Through centuries of 
labor the peasants have worked some- 
thing of their very spirit into the soil. 
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For centuries, too, they have handed 
down the German traditions of culture 
and life. Against the terrible threat of 
Romanization they saved their own 
civilization in the battle of the Teuto- 
burg forest in 9 a. p. Eventually they 
spread that culture throughout Europe, 
raising it to its present high level. This 
is what the Soil means to Germany. 

The Nazi Primer is a subtle explan- 
ation of Blood and Soil and all its con- 
sequences in sober, pseudo-scientific 
language. The cruder doctrines on 
which this program is based are left to 
other educational agencies. 

All German education is tinted with 
paganism. God, to the confused Nazi 
mind, is not the supreme, independent 
Ruler of the world, but a vague kind 
of soul of the German people. With 
oppressive inevitability Nazi philosophy 
is sucked down into the whirlpool of 
paganism. Even the worship of the 
pagan gods of German forests is being 
revived, though somewhat listlessly. 
Right and wrong, say the Nazis, de- 
pend on the needs and welfare of the 
Folk. Law is but the expression of the 
spirit of the German people. Life re- 
volves not around God, but around 
man and the German State. 

Nazis deny that National Socialism 
is a religion, or that it runs counter 
to other religions. They deny the word, 
and swallow the fact. 

Bombarded by propaganda all the 
years of their learning life, German 
youth could hardly be expected to re- 


sist the National-Socialist outlook on 
life. And yet the things which prop- 
aganda will not do are surprising. 
Young men coming home from the 
labor camps frequently take up the 
practice of their religion with fervor. 
The number of seminarians is increas- 
ing, though seminaries are being closed, 
and even though these men must sub- 
mit to Nazi training. Staunch Cath- 
olic families are finding ways of in- 
structing their children and keep- 
ing them faithful to their religion. 
Throughout Bavaria, the Rhine coun- 
tries, and the South, Catholic youth is 
holding its own. When Alfred Rosen- 
berg came to attack Christianity on the 
cathedral square of Freiburg, he found 
the square deserted. With all Catholic 
youth organizations dissolved, priests 
are finding new ways to keep young 
people close to the Church by intense 
personal contact. Naziism has run 
afoul of the very thing which it claims 
does not exist—the Catholic tradition 
and culture. 

Meanwhile the Church watches with 
sorrowing interest. It is not that there 
are children marching outside her 
churches on Sunday mornings, not that 
Bishop Sproll has been driven from his 
See of Rottenburg, not that the Catholic 
schools have been closed which causes 
her sorrow. It is not any one of the 
thousand things which ordinarily cause 
friction between the Church and head- 
strong governments. It is rather that 
the whole Catholic view of life has 
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been crashed into head-on by another 
world outlook. That word is magic in 
Nazi propaganda — Weltanschauung, 
world outlook. The Nazi Weltan- 
schauung is an all-embracing plan of 
German life; and that Weltanschauung 
is thoroughly pagan. 

With unhesitating vigor the Church 
denounces paganism. Paganism is re- 
ligion man-made; it twists the whole 
order of the world to fit a peculiar 
human desire. Nazis make the State 
everything—the source of life and hap- 
piness, the object of worship and glory. 
Christianity, however, accepts facts. It 
takes God as its finds Him—the su- 
preme independent Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

Together with God, Christianity ac- 
cepts the fact of Christ. No matter that 
He was a Jew, that He preached the 
brotherhood of all men and the beauty 
of littleness. Christ is a fact and His 
moral teaching is true. It is an incon- 
venient fact—yes. It will not allow a 
man to break his word, nor a State its 
treaties. But it is true, and the truth 
cannot be twisted to man’s individual 
convenience, 

Finally, Christianity stands for the 
liberty of the individual. Every man 
has certain God-given rights: first of 
all, to know the truth and to follow it; 
rights, also, to teach his children the 
truth, and not to have them made into 
aping mimics of some political boss. 

The conflict of cross and swastika is 
made more acute because both these 


world outlooks are traditional in Eu- 
rope. The tradition which has been the 
making of Europe is Catholic. The 
European ways of life and thought, its 
cathedrals and buildings, its enthusi- 
asms and reactions all have depended 
for 15 centuries on the Catholic world 
outlook. Today that tradition is still 
so strong that the Nazis have reluctant- 
ly admitted that they cannot hope to 
win over the older generation to the 
Weltanschauung. 

For that reason they are feverishly 
endeavoring to educate youth in a new 
tradition, a pagan tradition of State 
supremacy. That tradition, too, has 
always been in Europe, working under- 
neath the surface, trying to destroy 
Christianity and its fruits. 

The opposition by the Catholic 
Church in Germany today is very 
strong, though it is not blared forth 
from radios or spread in headlines. It 
is strong in that great undercurrent of 
Catholic tradition which holds the 
German peasants securely in its stream. 
Last year in their pastoral letter the 
German bishops asked this question, 
“Would not a view of the mass of the 
people find that the Christian faith is 
still integral in many millions of souls, 
entirely German, with an _ invincible 
power in silent suffering, in a vigorous 
and victorious moral conflict while it 
acquires fervor and nobility in this 
molesting and unjust persecution?” To 
those who know Germany that ques- 
tion has but one answer. 





Catholic Culture 


By WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 


Condensed from the Catholic Educational Review* 


Students in Catholic colleges may painstaking development of science. 


become acquainted to some extent with 
great achievements in arts and sciences; 
but only incidentally do they come to 
know of the share that Catholics have 
had in promoting human culture. 

A work of information upon one of 
the arts or sciences, in speaking of the 
career of a pioneer or leader in a pro- 
fession, will seldom if ever mention 
the fact that he was a Catholic. There 
may be no intrinsic reason, it is true, 
why a work, not written professedly 
for Catholics, should say anything 
about the religious opinions of a paint- 
er, writer, or scientist. The fact re- 
mains, however, that a misleading im- 
pression is left upon the mind of a 
student who in the course of his read- 
ing finds no Catholic named as a great 
scientist, a master musician, or the 
creator of an imperishable work of art 
or of literature. A Catholic, however 
well educated, may find himself in the 
uncomfortable position of being unable 
to rebut, by specific counterevidence, 
assertions confidently made by non- 
Catholics, that acceptance of Catholicity 
checks originality of thought and the 
free expression of genius, hampers 
scientific and historical research and 
teaching, and makes Catholics rather 
the followers than the leaders in the 


There is no course of study now con- 
ducted in Catholic colleges treating ex- 
pressly of the share that individual 
Catholics have had in creating works 
of genius or in promoting the sciences 
and arts of civilization. 

The question as to which should be 
named the world’s greatest artists can- 
not be answered to the satisfaction of 
all critics. The 15 great masters chosen 
several years ago to be represented in 
a frieze on the Gallery of Fine Arts in 
Columbus, Ohio, were selected, un- 
questionably, with no thought in the 
minds of the judges as to the religion 
of the artists; yet all were Catholics. 
These great names were: Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Bellini, 
Verrocchio, Bramante, Botticelli, Ghir- 
landajo, Carpaccio, Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Titian, Il Tintoretto, 
Paolo Veronese. Eminent Catholic 
painters of a later period have been: 
Watteau, Millet, Puvis de Chavannes; 
Healy, the portrait painter; La Farge, 
restorer of the art of stained glass; 
Bentley, English architect. 

Every lover of classical music is 
familiar with the “giants” among com- 
posers. But how many persons know 
that Palestrina, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Schubert, Liszt, 
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Berlioz, Verdi, César Franck were all 
Catholics? And so is Paderewski, who 
is still with us. 

The great lights of European liter- 
ature before the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Erasmus, will be assumed by 
the average man to have been Catholics 
because they lived in an age when the 
western world was all Catholic. But 
the blaze of literary glory that appeared 
in England during the Elizabethan and 
ensuing eras is commonly attributed to 
the supposed emancipation of the 
human spirit when the “shackles of 
Rome” were thrown off. Yet what do 
we find? Sixteenth century writers, 
some of supreme distinction, included 
Father Southwell, a martyr to his faith, 
Bolton, Barclay, Massinger, Shirley; in 
France were Ronsard, Montaigne, Mal- 
herbe; in Spain, Camoéns, Louis de 
Leon, Cervantes, Lope de Vega; in 
Italy, Tasso; in the Netherlands, Von- 
del. 

Seventeenth and 18th century writers 
of distinction who were Catholics were: 
in England, Habington, Davenant, 
Crashaw, and the great poets Dryden 
and Pope; in France, Corneille, Racine 
and Moliére, dramatists, La Fontaine, 
the inimitable fabulist, Mme. de 
Sévigné, the incomparable letter writer, 
Le Sage, the creator of Gil Blas; in 
Spain, Calderon, who was unsurpassed 
in his one-act plays; in Italy, Alfieri, 
the tragic poet. English literature of 
the 19th century and of our own day 
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includes the Catholic writers Thomas 
Moore, the brothers Banim, Mangan, 
Mahony, who wrote the Father Prout 
papers, Denis MacCarthy, Adelaide 
Procter. French literature had Chateau- 
briand; Italian literature had Manzoni; 
Polish literature had Sienkiewicz. In 
our own country eminent writers who 
were Catholics were James R. Randall, 
Father Ryan, Charles W. Stoddard, 
who was one of the San Francisco 
galaxy, Father Tabb, George P. 
Lathrop, Maurice F. Egan, Louise I. 
Guiney, Joyce Kilmer. 

The Catholic literary revival, mark- 
ing as it does the initiation of a definite 
literary policy that is still carrying on, 
calls for special emphasis in a course 
on Catholic literature. Its leaders have 
set a standard of excellence: Newman, 
Hawker, De Vere, Patmore, Hopkins, 
Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, 
Lionel Johnson, Chesterton, among 
the English writers; Brunetiére, Coppée, 
Bourget, Lemaitre, Bazin, Péguy, 
among the French. Any attempt to 
forestall the verdict of posterity upon 
contemporary Catholic writers would 
be futile. Some of the following will 
doubtless be among those of lasting 
fame: Maurice Baring, Hilaire Belloc, 
Christopher Dawson, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Christopher Hollis, 
Father Knox, Compton Mackenzie, 
Alfred Noyes, Agnes Repplier, Sigrid 
Undset, Evelyn Waugh, Margaret Yeo; 
and the contemporary Frenchmen, Jam- 
mes, Claudel, Louis Mercier, Abbé 
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Ernest Dimnet and Jacques Maritain. 

The record of Catholic scientists of 
eminence in modern times, passing 
over worthy names in the middle ages 
—Grosseteste, St. Albert the Great, 
Roger Bacon, Oresme, Cardinal Cusa— 
is a notable but a “forgotten” one. The 
average man, who thinks about the 
matter at all, takes for granted that 
there was no direct study of nature in 
the middle ages, at least with the bless- 
ing of the Church; and that, even in our 
own day, original scientific inquiry by 
a Catholic must be restricted by the 
authority of his Church. The history 
of science furnishes the evidence 
against this mistaken notion. The 
eminence of Catholic scientists today 
disproves it. 

Mathematical geniuses among Cath- 
olics have been: Pascal, Jacquier, 
Cauchy, Hermie. Astronomy owes its 
most fundamental discovery to Coper- 
nicus. Galileo, hampered though he 
was in his advocacy of a theory that 
his contemporaries, both lay and ec- 
clesiastical, were not yet ready to ac- 
cept, was free to pursue further scien- 
tific researches without hindrance; and 
made other discoveries almost as revo- 
lutionary of accepted opinion in his 
day as was the Copernican theory. 
Spots on Jupiter, Venus and Mars, first 
observed by Cassini, enabled astron- 
omers to determine the time of rotation 
of those planets. The first planetoid 
was discovered by Piazzi. The rotation 
of the earth was demonstrated on 
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mechanical principles by Guglielmi. 
The laws governing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies formulated by La- 
place, the greatest astronomer of the 
18th century, who has wrongly been 
accused of atheism; the profound “neb- 
ular hypothesis” of the origin of the 
universe, although not first proposed 
by Laplace, was elaborated by him. 
Vico’s discoveries of comets, Lamont’s 
observations of faint stars, Heis’s cata- 
logue of stars visible to the naked eye— 
which he dedicated to Pope Pius IX— 
D’Abbadie’s bequest, entrusted to a 
religious order, to prepare a catalogue 
of 500,000 stars, Le Verrier’s calcula- 
tions that led to the discovery of Nep- 
tune, were notable events in the prog- 
ress of astronomy, as were the discover- 
ies of Father Secchi and of Respighi 
in astrophysics. 

In the domain of physics no more 
radical theory of the constitution of 
matter has been proposed than that of 
the two Jesuits, Boscovich and Bayma. 
Pioneers in aeronautics were Father 
Lana, a Jesuit, and a Brazilian named 
Guzmao. Hair springs and balance 
wheels for watches were first suggested 
by Hautefeuille. The horizontal pendu- 
lum, which is the basis of half the 
seismographs in use, was invented by 
Hengler. The dark lines of the solar 
spectrum are named for Fraunhofer, 
who led in spectrum analysis. Phenom- 
ena of the diffraction and interference 
of light were first noted by the Jesuit 
Grimaldi; its transverse vibration was 
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established by the researches of Fresnel 
and Arago; its speed was calculated by 
Foucault and later by Fizeau. Father 
Zantedeschi anticipated some of Fara- 
day’s experiments in electricity. The 
first frictional machine to produce elec- 
tricity was constructed by Gordon, a 
Scottish Benedictine monk. Three elec- 
trical units of measurement, the cou- 
lomb, the volt, and the ampere, are 
named for Catholic physicists. 

The father of scientific chemistry 
was Lavoisier, who fell a victim of the 
guillotine in the French Revolution. 
Chaptal Comte de Chanteloup, chem- 
ist, enjoyed such renown that he was 
invited by George Washington to come 
to the newly founded republic. Chev- 
reul brought the art of dyeing, at the 
Gobelin establishment, to great per- 
fection. No name stands higher in the 
annals of science, both theoretical and 
applied, than that of Louis Pasteur, and 
his services to humanity have scarcely 
been excelled. Preventive medicine, 
therapeutics, surgery, preparation and 
preservation of food, have all benefited 
by his discoveries. 

Turning to geology, we find a Cath- 
olic, Georg Bauer, commonly called 
Agricola, a pioneer in mineralogy and 
metallurgy. Haiiy laid the foundation 
of mineralogy and developed pyroelec- 
tricity. Father Kircher, S.J., an all- 
around savant, investigated volcanoes; 
into the crater of one (Vesuvius) he 
had himself lowered in order to meas- 
ure it; he invented the magic lantern 
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and the counting machine; he perfected 
the speaking tube and the aeolian harp; 
he tried to decipher the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Pioneer in the mapping of 
large geological areas was Omalius 
d’Halloy. Physical geography as a sci- 
ence in France dates from Lapparent’s 
treatise on the subject. 

The first modern scientist to discern 
the true nature of fossils—Leonardo 
da Vinci, that universal genius, had 
made a shrewd guess at it—was Steno, 
a Dane who became a convert to the 
Church and was later made a bishop. 
One of the best known geologists of 
today is Father Hubbard, often called 
“the glacier priest.” 

Spontaneous generation was disprov- 
ed by Spallazani in a memorable dis- 
pute with an English priest named 
Needham. Plant morphology and phys- 
iology was scientifically treated by 
Cesalpino. The first herbarium was set 
up by Aldrovandi; the “natural sys- 
tem” of classifying plants was elaborat- 
ed by Bernard de Jussieu and his 
nephew. The theory of evolution is 
deemed by Catholic theologians to be 
not in conflict with revealed truth save 
in the matter of a material origin of 
man’s soul. Catholic naturalists, notably 
Lamarck and the Abbot Mendel, have 
made fundamental contributions to the 
evidence in its favor. 

The work of Catholics in the field of 
medicine has been far-reaching in ex- 
tent and importance. The ancient 
world had no public hospitals, in our 
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sense of the word; the Catholic Church 
established them in the middle ages. 
Vesalius reorganized the science of 
anatomy. Paracelsus, in spite of certain 
vagaries, may be considered the found- 
er of modern materia medica and a 
pioneer in scientific chemistry. Paré 
introduced important features into sur- 
gery. Fallopio, whose name is attached 
to certain organs of the human body, 
first described the bones and vessels of 
the foetus. Malpighi was the founder 
of microscopic anatomy; his name has 
been given to a number of anatomical 
structures and to a layer of the epi- 
dermis. Diagnosis and treatment of 
pulmonary diseases have been much 
improved by percussion, discovered by 
Auenbrugger, and through ausculta- 
tion by the stethoscope, invented by 
Laennec. Modern physiology and zoo- 
logical morphology date from Johann 
Miiller. Puerperal fever was traced to 
a septic virus by Semmelweiss, who 
was at the time unacquainted with 


; 
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Holmes’ memorable pamphlet on the 
subject. Treatment of diphtheria by 
intubation is due to an American Cath- 
olic physician, Dr. O’Dwyer. The 
greatest surgeon of his generation was 
Dr. John B. Murphy. 

Long though this array of names is, 
only a portion of the domain in which 
Catholics have been shining lights has 
been surveyed. No mention has been 
made of theologians, philosophers, 
educators, scholars, sociologists, states- 
men. True culture may be said to be 
attainable in its fulness only within the 
sphere of Catholicity, because the Cath- 
olic Church alone maintains this princi- 
ple of the consistency of all truth, nat- 
ural and revealed. Science indeed main- 
tains the unity of truth, but excludes 
all but empirical discoveries; Protestant- 
ism reduces the interpretation of revela- 
tion to private opinion; scepticism 
forever questions without reaching cer- 
tainty. Catholicity welcomes and main- 
tains all truth. 


Fractional Difference 


A minister of the Gospel, a married man with wife and family, 
told me that he once visited a priest in an excellent well-furnished home 
and said, “Very comfortable quarters you have here, Father.” “Yes,” 
replied the priest, “you ministers have your better halves, while we 


priests have our better quarters.” 


Robert J. Cairns in the Shield (Oct., 1939). 











Dinbisssadiaaia Mamie 


Condensed from Time* 


On Aus. 21, 1939, Joseph Patrick 
Kennedy, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, returned by plane 
to London, fresh from a month’s vaca- 
tion with his wife and nine children 
spent at an estate famous for its roses, 
Domain de Ranguin, five miles from 
Cannes, on the French Riviera. In the 
two weeks that followed, the red-faced, 
red-haired Boston Irishman went many 
times to a red-draped oak-and-leather 
office in Downing Street. There he saw 
a man like him only in that both are 
deeply religious, an extremely tall, 
gaunt, bony-faced man, with a sensitive 
mouth and a talent for gentleness, the 
Rt. Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood, 3rd Viscount Halifax. On Sun- 
day morning, Sept. 3, Kennedy sent a 
triple priority cable to Secretary Hull 
reporting that the British had moved 
up their ultimatum deadline to Hitler 
one hour. There would be war at 11 
A. M, 

An ambassador is a glorified report- 
er, a legman in a tail coat. His main 
job is to interview people, get news, 
report accurately. To do this he must 
have the confidence of the people. he 
represents and win the confidence of 
the people he is assigned to. 

Walter Hines Page, Ambassador in 
1914, was an Anglophile, literary, phil- 
osophic. No Anglophile is grinning, 


Portrait of a man working 


cussing Joe Kennedy, known and loved 
by millions of English-speaking men. 
From one point of view, Joe Kennedy 
is a common denominator of the U. S. 
businessman: “safe,” “middle-of-the- 
road,” a horse-trader at heart, with one 
sharp eye on the market and one fond 
eye on his children. But he is a super 
common denominator, uncommonly 
common — sensible, _ stiletto - shrewd, 
practical as only a former president of 
a small bank can be. As Ambassador 
Kennedy his attitude is the same as 
that of Businessman Kennedy: Where 
do we get off? 

On May 7, 1915, at 4 P. M. an aide 
handed Ambassador Page a message. 
The Lusitania had been sunk by a 
German submarine and 1,198 men, 
women and children were drowned, 
124 of them Americans. Page dropped 
his last pretense at neutrality. He 
wrote: “I can see only one proper 
thing: that all the world should fall 
to and hunt this wild beast down.” 

On Sept. 3 last, Ambassador Ken- 
nedy ordered his No. 2 Personal Sec- 
retary James Seymour to form a small 
staff for regular night duty. Seymour 
bought a collapsible cot (by day it is 
folded up behind the Ambassador’s 
black sofa) and took the first “lobster 
trick.” He had no nap that night or 
ever since. By 3 a. M. he phoned Am- 
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bassador Kennedy at his country house 
that the Athenia was sinking, torpe- 
doed by a German submarine, with 
1,418 people aboard, some 300 of them 
Americans. Kennedy cabled to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt: “All on Athenia rescued 
except those killed by explosion. The 
Admiralty advises me survivors picked 
up by other ships. List of casualties 
later. Thank God.” 

Kennedy had worked fast. Hanging 
to the telephone, he had ordered con- 
sulates in Belfast, Dublin and Liver- 
pool, where most Americans had em- 
barked, to get the names of passengers. 
When he arrived that morning at the 
seven-story red-brick former apartment 
house that is now the U. S. Embassy, 
No. 1 Grosvenor Square, he was able 
to cable the State Department an al- 
most complete list of Americans aboard. 
Two days later, tense and in shirt 
sleeves, Joe Kennedy spent his 51st 
birthday working at his desk. 

Kneeling before William Henry Car- 
dinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 
on Oct. 7, 1914, Joe Kennedy, Harvard 
’12, took as his wife Rose Fitzgerald, 
22-year-old daughter of former Mayor 
John Francis Fitzgerald. Next he took 
as his aide Fitzgerald’s secretary, Ed- 
ward Moore. Eddie Moore, Irish as a 
clay pipe, was the first member of 
the family Kennedy founded, nurse, 
comforter, friend, stooge, package- 
bearer, adviser, who played games with 
Joe and the children, bought neckties 
and bonds for Joe, opened doors, wrote 


letters, investigated investments, saw to 
it Joe wore his rubbers. 

Last week ancient Eddie Moore, still 
on Kennedy’s personal pay roll, was 
too busy with his boss even to play golf 
on Sunday. Kennedy sat in shirt sleeves 
at his desk, grabbing by turns at the 
three phones at his left, talking to 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
to Lord Halifax, to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, to Franklin Roosevelt. 
As he always does, Kennedy worked 
with windows thrown wide, coat tossed 
on a rack, vest draped over a chair, 
the sleeves of his hard-collared shirt 
rolled over his freckled forearms, tug- 
ging his black suspenders, cussing, 
grumbling incoherently, snapping pop- 
gun orders. 

Kennedy had already shuttered and 
barred the palatial Embassy House at 
No. 14 Prince’s Gate (donated to the 
U. S. in 1921 by J. P. Morgan) and 
moved to a country house away from 
the terror of bombs. Thence each 
morning he drove into London, in a 
Chrysler, waved swiftly through traffic 
by bobbies who spotted the large “CD” 
disk (Corps Diplomatique) on the 
radiator grille. Every day he had to 
see at least one member of Britain’s 
War Cabinet. Meanwhile, there was 
the job of sending the nine Kennedy 
children back to the U. S. (The chil- 
dren: Joseph, Jr., 24; John F., 22; Rose- 
mary, 21; Kathleen, 19; Eunice, 18; 
Patricia, 15; Robert, 13; Jeanne, 11; 
Edward, 7.) 
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With 9,000 Americans to shepherd 
in England, with tangible U. S. busi- 
ness interests under his eye, with 150 
Americans cabling from the U. S. daily 
for information on Athenia survivors, 
with British bigwigs to see, Franklin 
Roosevelt to keep informed, Joe Ken- 
nedy had a full-time job. Twice he had 
to make hard choices: on Tuesday, 
whether to get a haircut or have lunch 
(he chose haircut); on Wednesday, 
whether to get mad at the State De- 
partment or the Maritime Commission 
for delays in ordering South America- 
bound cruise ships to head for Europe 
instead (he chose the Maritime Com- 
mission ). 

The Maritime Commission operates 
today on a pattern Chairman Joe Ken- 
nedy laid out for it in 75 16-hour days 
—even as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission yet works along the lines 
he laid down in 431 days. 

Newsboy, candy-butcher, Harvard 
athlete—in three summers as a bus 
driver he made $5,000—Kennedy’s life 
has gone in the sections and jerks of 
a fast freight train. He was a bank 
examiner for 18 months, a bank presi- 
dent for three years (youngest in the 
U. S., at 25). For 20 months he built 
ships for Bethlehem Steel and for.an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy named 
Franklin Roosevelt. For two years, 
nine months he was president of the 
Film Booking Offices of America, for 
five months chairman of Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum, for six weeks special counsel 
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to First National Pictures, for 12 weeks 
reorganizer of RCA, for 74 days spe- 
cial adviser to Paramount Pictures, 
Wherever he was, he was also Joe Ken- 
nedy, the Wall Street speculator, who 
once said, “Anyone can lose his shirt 
in Wall Street if he has sufficient capi- 
tal and inside information.” 

The old libel that the State Depart- 
ment is made up of “cookie-pushers” 
whose chief concern is the hang of 
their striped trousers, was just true 
enough to make many a grave, correct, 
dry-worded gentleman in the Depart- 
ment dislike the appointment of Joe 
Kennedy to London. They correctly 
foresaw such incidents as Kennedy’s 
telling Queen Elizabeth to her face that 
she was “a cute trick.” They did not 
foresee that Queen Elizabeth would be 
pleased and flattered beyond words. 

Several things spiked the State De- 
partment guns: 1) Kennedy proved 
extremely efficient, did things faster 
and better; 2) he rapidly became closer 
to the British Government and people 
than any Ambassador anyone could re- 
member. By Munich time, a year ago, 
Kennedy had the Department with 
him, but he was preparing to resign. 
Franklin Roosevelt had heard disturb- 
ing reports that Kennedy: 1) had 1940 
ambitions, 2) had pleased British con- 
servatives by telling them a “safe” man 
would be in the White House after 
1940. Came the crisis, and Franklin 
Roosevelt decided not to change horses 
in midstream. Perspicaciously, Joe Ken- 
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nedy had foretold the flood. 

In the fall of 1938, Joe Kennedy 
worked with the appeasers, and al- 
though his faith was badly shaken 
during the Munich crisis, hoped settle- 
ment would be made, told Americans 
there would be no war in 1938. Last 
winter he changed tunes. With Wil- 
liam Christian Bullitt, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to France, he became a prophet of 
doom. He croaked warning that 1939 
was a year of war. 

No trace of unneutrality has shown 
in any Kennedy speech. Whatever his 
private views of Naziism, he has never 
sounded them from any platform he 
mounted as a U. S. official. Repeatedly 
he warned Great Britain against the 
easy belief that the U. S. “can be had.” 
In his first speech as Ambassador, at 
the Pilgrims’ dinner in London in 
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March, 1938, he stated the view he 
has consistently maintained since, that 
the U. S. public opposes entangling 
alliances, that “we are careful and wary 
in the relationships we establish with 
foreign countries.” 

That night he told the British why 
President Roosevelt had decided to 
build up the U. S. Navy. Said Kenne- 
dy: “People understand battleships. . . . 
There they are. They can see them; 
they have to pay for them; their chil- 
dren serve on them. .. . If the nations 
should again become engulfed in the 
cataclysm of a general war, we should 
make ourselves very strong and then 
pursue whatever course we considered 
to be the best for the U. S. The U. S. 
desires peace .. .” And Kennedy the 
businessman added, “You cannot run 
down a customer with a bayonet.” 


Propaganda Resistance 


1. Don’t dogmatize about anyone or anything connected with the war, 


unless you know the man intimately, or unless the fact happened under your 


eyes. Even then be cautious. 


2. Be more ready to believe good things than bad. Those who manufacture 
war information are more adept in the production of bad than good. 
3. If you read or hear anything that tends to bring us Americans into the 


war, discount it 99.9%. 


One more point: as far as the imputation of war guilt is concerned, leave 


it to God. 


James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in What’s Right With the World (NCWC column). 





One Treaty That Endures 


As told by Norman H. Davis to Fairfax Downey 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


This year is the 75th anniversary 
of the signing of one of the greatest 
humanitarian treaties the world has 
ever known. Like many others, this 
treaty was the aftermath of a war. Un- 
like so many others, the compact which 
established the Red Cross still strongly 
endures. 

The Convention of Geneva was born 
of battle. It was intended to function 
for the “amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded and the sick of armies 
in the field.” It made no attempt to 
end warfare, only to mitigate its hor- 
rors. Yet it always has been a force for 
peace. 

But the Red Cross does not dare de- 
pend upon a lasting peace. Throughout 
its existence, history has too often re- 
peated itself, and recent grim events 
have pointed the lesson. Consequently 
the organization constantly prepares 
against further outbreaks of hostilities. 

At the latest International Red Cross 
Conference, where 54 nations were rep- 
resented, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted appealing to all countries to 
prevent or restrict bombing from air so 
as to safeguard the lives of civilians. 
But we cannot stop with the passage 
of a resolution. Plans for the establish- 
ment of hospital towns and areas, in- 
violate from bombing, are being ad- 


It picks up the pieces 


vanced. Following that is the more 
dificult question of zones of refuge 
where the civilian population would be 
safe from death from the skies. 

Of first importance is the recent 
agreement on the part of the Executive 
Committee of the League of Red Cross 
Societies that in the event of a war the 
League organization shall remain in- 
tact; and that its members, including 
those whose countries are at war with 
each other, shall continue to meet as 
heretofore to deal with questions of 
common interest, the meeting to take 
place, of course, in a neutral country. 
It testifies to the realism which must 
temper the Red Cross’s idealism that it 


‘has been taken into account that an 


outbreak of the dreaded war involving 
all of Central Europe may necessitate 
a transfer of the League’s headquarters 
to a neutral meeting ground. Plans 
have been laid for this. 

Preparations by Red Cross Societies 
for activity in time of war go forward. 
World War lessons on the care and ex- 
change of prisoners of war have not 
been forgotten. Spain was an indica- 
tion of how large refugee problems may 
loom. Since the support of the Army 
Medical Corps is our fundamental duty, 
our field equipment and the mainte- 
nance of our reserve medical stores can- 
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not be neglected so long as nations keep 
increasing their armaments. There can 
be no slackening in our registration of 
Red Cross nurses and in our support 
of such units as the Florence Nightin- 
gale Foundation in London where an- 
nually 20 nurses from as many differ- 
ent countries are assembled for training. 
Countless other workers must be in 
readiness. 

These strenuous activities looking 
toward war are no warlike gesture 
on the part of a body which by the very 
nature of its work is devoted to human 
kindness and peace. Neither, like the 
piling up of armaments, are they a 
wasteful drain upon a nation’s eco- 
nomic lifeblood, for the great majority 
of the Red Cross’s plans and accom- 
plishments are adaptable to other emer- 
gencies more frequent and inevitable 
than war. It was Henri Dunant, the 
founder of the Red Cross, who suggest- 
ed that the societies could render great 
service in peacetime in epidemics, 
floods, fires and other unexpected 
catastrophes. How splendidly that chal- 
lenge has been accepted is clear from 
the record. 

Thus, in the disasters of peacetime 
has developed a new sense of coopera- 
tion, of international responsibility. On 
such foundations the Treaty of Geneva 
rests firm. While other treaties, laws 
and covenants of peace have been 
brushed aside, leaving nothing but 
naked force in their place, this treaty 
has never been criticized, challenged or 


repudiated by any nation whatsoever. 

Today it seems almost incredible that 
the treaty should have been signed only 
75 years ago. Except for the slaughter 
of women and children by bombs from 
the air, warfare then was even more 
horrible than now, for there was no 
protective Red Cross emblem to shield 
the wounded and those caring for 
them. That awaited the conjunction 
of the man and the movement: the 
chance arrival of a young Swiss, travel- 
ing for pleasure, on the battlefield of 
Solferino in 1859. 

While Henri Dunant watched, the 
French army of Napoleon III and its 
Italian allies drove the Austrians of 
Emperor Francis Joseph from the 
heights. When after 16 hours of ter- 
rific fighting the cannons at last were 
silent, the Lombardy plain was strewn 
with 39,000 dead and wounded. 
Dunant hastened on to the scene of 
carnage to give what aid he could to 
the mass of battle-maimed, lying un- 
tended for hours on the blood-soaked 
ground. The miserably inadequate field 
hospitals of either side had been bom- 
barded, and surgeons killed with their 
patients. Supplementing his own des- 
perate efforts, Dunant asked Napoleon 
to release Austrian doctors held pris- 
oner, and that unprecedented request 
was granted. He also persuaded the 
Italian peasants to rescue the wounded 
invaders of their soil and care for them © 
and their own countrymen alike. Soon 
many of them were echoing his watch- 














word of Tutti fratelli (All are brothers). 

Nor did Dunant stop with the shin- 
ing deed of mercy of that day. By the 
vivid book he wrote, Un Souvenir de 
Solferino, and his personal crusade, he 
brought about the Convention of 
Geneva establishing the Red Cross. In 
spite of opposition protesting that any 
means to make war less ghastly would 
only encourage it, 12 nations signed the 
treaty. Although the U. S. had an ob- 
server present, we refused to sign. The 
dread that this might be one of the 
“entangling alliances,” warned against 
by George Washington, prevented it. 

Then again was manifested a strange 
series of coincidences or the hand of 
Providence—call it what you will. 
Clara Barton, the Civil War “Angel of 
the Battlefields,” happened to journey 
to Geneva for a rest in 1869. Until 
then she never had heard of the Red 
Cross. At Geneva they made her a con- 
vert, and she served the Red Cross in 
the Franco-Prussian War. She went 
home and began the long fight which 
ended in our ratification of the treaty 
in 1882. Only a four-line paragraph in 
a Washington paper signalized that 
event here, but in Europe they lit bon- 
fires in celebration. 

How immensely valuable to the 
world, spiritually and materially, the 
treaty has proved to be, both in war 
and in disasters of peacetime! The 
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service of the Red Cross and its mirac- 
ulous growth in the World War is well 
known, as is the stirring story of the 
ambulance corps of neutral nations in 
Ethiopia and the work with Spanish 
refugees, by no means yet completed. 

It was after the World War that the 
League of Red Cross Societies was 
founded through the initiative and 
leadership of Henry P. Davison, chair- 
man of the War Council of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. The importance of this 
organization in advancing the world 
movement cannot be exaggerated. 

There are now 62 nations signatories 
to the treaty which we must guard as 
the great and precious instrument of 
progress it is—a mighty force with- 
standing prejudice, intolerance, and 
strife. The Red Cross movement, it 
has been said, represents humanity’s 
reserve of human sympathy, and the 
time has come for us to call upon that 
reserve. We must appeal again, as 
Henri Dunant did 75 years ago, to the 
hearts of rulers, to the good will of 
governments, and to the finer instincts 
of civilized people everywhere. We 
must appeal to them in Dunant’s own 
words “to press forward, in a human 
and truly civilized spirit, the attempt 
to prevent, or at least to alleviate, the 
horrors of war.” Even in these troubled 
times, we feel certain that we shall not 
appeal in vain. 


An index for the past year is included with this issue. Readers who fail 


to receive it may write for a copy. No charge. 








Freud and His Libido 


Noser in the earth 


At his death, Sigmund Freud 
leaves, fortunately, few disciples to sus- 
tain his theories. His opinions are com- 
bated, the bubbles of his flimsy dreams 
burst, and the gross explanation which 
he tried to give to all living is repudiat- 
ed. So much is good. But the fact 
remains that his theory served to excuse 
the conduct of many, and certainly 
helped to unveil the decencies of life 
on the score that modesty means ig- 
norance or prudery. 

To Freud and even to many of his 
opponents, life, character, conduct and 
living are not ultimately determined 
through deliberate choice and the voice 
of conscience. Man is not supposed to 
hold the tiller, but is buffeted as a play- 
thing of deep unreachable instincts and 
impulses. To Freud the single all-per- 
vasive impulse was the /idido, or sexual 
impulse. Freud saw this in the nursing 
child, in the sucking of a thumb, in 
almost any spluttering of a baby. He 
saw it even in the love of a child for a 
parent. All this unsacredness was given 
the name of science. 

Again he found it in all dreams, for 
though you might dream of such inno- 
cent things as violets, he could find evi- 
dence that a sex-urge was driving you. 
And this impulse explained all life, sane 
and abnormal. Is not all this silly? 


By WILLIAM J. McGARRY 
Condensed from America* 


Absolutely silly. For it drops out of the 
question man’s free will, and it seeks 
the cause of rational life completely in 
the irrational; it goes into the cellar to 
explain what is in heaven itself. For 
Freud, as early as 1912, explained even 
religion in terms of neuroses, and in 
1939 he still thought that “religious 
phenomena are to be understood only 
on the model of the neurotic symptoms 
of the individual.” Religion is a kind 
of disease, and character is a gamble 
resulting from the battle of the sub- 
conscious and the conscious. 

This does not mean that there is not 
a true field of the subconscious. There 
are sensible and true things here, and 
Freud did not first discover them. But 
former discoverers did not think that 
here was the whole explanation of hu- 
man conduct. They laid emphasis on the 
conscious and free element in man. 
Some of Freud’s modern opponents do 
this, too, as do all Catholic psycholo- 
gists and some few others. But many 
agree with Freud in seeking the answer 
to all in the irrational, pre-conscious 
part of man, though they deny that the 
libido is the only impulse with which 
to reckon. They, too, are crass material- 
ists as Freud was; they are as fallacious 
as guides of conduct, though they do 
not keep all the psychology of the low- 
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er sensible part of man in a field that 
is somehow nasty. 

Freud’s system, though not singly, 
gave vogue to the term “psychoana- 
lyse.” The word means nothing more 
than that the hidden or subconscious 
phenomena of the soul are searched 
out. It can be helpful, though fre- 
quently one is inclined to think that 
long, expensive, psychoanalytic consul- 
tations are only a poor substitute for a 
spanking. It has definitely helped the 
abnormal, the neurotic, the broken- 
spirited, but not when the consulting 
specialist is a Freudian, applying in 
practice all the materialistic views of 
his theory. 

Freud himself regretted that more 
attention was given by the populace to 
the “lewd” rather than to the “intellec- 
tual” feature of his theory. Did Freud 
assure himself blandly that only scien- 
tists would read his case-book of 
dreams? 

Even granted that the theory were 
true, is it not clear that a protection of 
the sanctities of life demanded profes- 
sional secrecy? Quite the contrary hap- 
pened. In the name of science, Freud- 
ianism was bandied about in courses of 
“psychology” for college boys and girls 
both in approval and rebuttal. It helped 
along the movement which was outlaw- 
ing modesty as being Victorian. Even 
insofar as it diminished the emphasis 
to be laid on character formation 
through deliberate choice, it aided the 
collapse of morals. 
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And what ideals were those of the 
Freudian system? No one has formu- 
lated them in so many commandments 
of a decalogue. Still it will be well to 
have a sample of how they might be 
formulated. “The authorities (of Soviet 
Russia) were bold enough to deprive 
them (the Russians) of the anodyne 
of religion and wise enough to grant 
them a reasonable measure of sexual 
freedom.” Thus Freud, in 1939, after 
walking about this planet in search of 
wisdom for 83 years! Religion is ob- 
viously one of the greatest deterrents of 
sin. Freud would remove it, and then 
grant “reasonable” sexual freedom. 
Possibly he forgot that after the re- 
moval there would be little need for 
a grant. 

Freud’s latest adventure was in a 
field in which he was not trained, but 
in which quite cavalierly he talked as if 
his balderdash were solemn science. His 
last work is called Moses and Mono- 
theism. It is an attempt to explain the 
ancient religion of the Jews, and it is 
plainly a matter of astonishment that 
a Jew ever wrote what is contained in 
the covers of this remarkable book. 

In the name of science it is claimed 
that Moses was not a Jew. Again, the 
cult of a single God in a world which 
has many gods was not something 
which was due to the revelations of the 
Omnipotent. No, according to this new 
discovery, Moses, the Egyptian, gave to 
the Jews the monotheism, refurbished 
and a bit evolved, of the Pharao Ikna- 
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ton. What the leader gave to the group 
which fled from the oppression in 
Egypt was combined with the cult of a 
volcano god which belonged to allied 
desert tribes. The fusion of the two 
religions and peoples was not peaceful. 
Moses was murdered in the struggle. 
Traces of this murder escaped searchers 
for centuries. But they have been un- 
covered by Freud, who borrows here 
in part from Sellin. 

But where is Freud’s psychoanalysis 
in all this history? Neuroses are per- 
meating every event of it, but especially 
do they permeate the story as it is con- 
tained in the Biblical history itself. By 
accepting Freud’s analysis the reader is 
supposed to accept it as fact that thus 
and so the Hebrew religion evolved. 

Is the history which Freud has con- 
structed of any value? None; it is pure 
fancy, proceeding not at all by appeal 
to witnesses, as history should. Is the 
psychoanalysis of any value? Of even 
less than the history. It is, however, of 
some value. It is an illustration of the 
distance from truth to which unscien- 
tific theories may lead one. 

What are the neuroses from which, 
according to Freud, religions spring? 
They are hopes and fears, especially 
fears. These are cogent in the subcon- 
scious life, and their existence there is, 
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in his theory, connected with the libido. 
They break through into the conscious 
life, and all the appanage of religious 
thought, religious action, religious ex- 
ternal decorum, rite, ritual and wor- 
ship is nothing but an elaborate struc- 
ture, set up to nourish the helpful 
hopes or to allay the retarding fears. 
Is all this superstructure of any value? 
In itself, according to the theory, it is 
a castle woven out of the blind im- 
pulses of your own soul; but pyscho- 
analytically, for you, it is pragmatic to 
hang on to it. It is your anodyne, and 
medically it may be well to prescribe 
an anodyne. But in Freud’s view one 
is obviously less a man to need an 
opiate. Hence he is glad that Russia 
got rid of it. 

The Doctor who has passed on was 
both in theory and, as he thought, 
rightly in theory, against religion. He 
must have long ago given up his own 
Jewish faith; he had little use for Ca- 
tholicism, for he regarded the Catholic 
Church as “the implacable enemy of all 
freedom of thought,” though less an 
enemy than Naziism; he had not the 
least respect for any supernatural re- 
ligion, and thus with one sweep of his 
pseudo-scientific pen he wrote off all 
the millions who accept such a religion 
as suffering from a neurotic obsession. 


Birth control means two things: no births and no control. 
—G. K. Chesterton. 

















By CYR de BRANT 
Condensed from Fischer Edition News* 


Many composers, intentionally 
or otherwise, turned to sacred music in 
their last years of composition. For 
some it might have been the commis- 
sions at hand, while for others, and 
these are by far the greater number, it 
was the prospect of death. These com- 
positions, it is true, were not written 
in a liturgical idiom but in the secular 
style of their day. Yet, the fact that 
they used a sacred text for their inspira- 
tion is sufficient to indicate the trend 
of their thoughts. The product of these 
final efforts which often reached the 
level of masterpieces, was at least in- 
directly an offering to the prime Au- 
thor of their inspiration. 

In some instances like that of Bach 
and Brahms the token took the form 
of the Choral Vorspiel. This set of 
organ pieces by Brahms included his 
ever beloved Es ist ein Ros’ entsprung- 
en as well as his last composition Welt 
ich muss Dich lassen (O world I must 
leave thee) which contains those re- 
markable echo effects and final ca- 
dences of exquisite beauty. Bach’s last 
musical word is possibly still more im- 
pressive. His failing eyesight could-not 
dim his ardor to complete the revision 
of his 18 Choral Preludes the last of 
which is his final creation Before Thy 
throne, my God, I stand. 


| Commend My Spirit 






Thanks for the genius 


The operatic composers turned to 
another form to express their ideas, 
Lully and Verdi, whose careers were 
more generally associated with the 
opera, selected the motet. Although Lul- 
ly’s were written on a large scale for 
double choir and marked with the 
splendor that graced the court of his 
sovereign Louis XIV, they might have 
served in the court of One greater than 
the “Sun King.” It is a coincidence that 
the set contains a De profundis, Dies 
irae and Benedictus. They were pub- 
lished in 1684 and were followed in 
the next year by a group of five “Grand 
Motets.” Ironically, while conducting 
the Te Deum from the first group, for 
the recovery of the King, Lully injured 
his foot causing the wound which re- 
sulted in his death. Verdi’s study and 
respect for the works of his countryman, 
Palestrina, was the motive for the 
motets which are found among his last 
compositions. It is in this opus that 
the fairly well known Stabat Mater ap- 
pears. Finally, Gluck might be men- 
tioned in this operatic group. His De 
profundis for voice and orchestra as- 
sumes a sinister coloring by the promi- 
nence given to the violas, an infrequent 
trait in the orchestral scheme of his era. 

While these composers turned to the 
motet, it was the oratorio or works of 
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a kindred nature that were among the 
last expressions of another group. Wag- 
ner for example closed his long and 
colorful career with Parsifal, which to 
some is the output of a tired man but 
to a much larger and enthusiastic 
coterie ranks as the best of his master- 
works. A less religious spirit pervades 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian which 
Debussy composed after Pelleas. While 
the subject fascinated him and he look- 
ed forward to its composition, his 
pagan spirit could not refrain from 
clothing his ideas in the sensual orches- 
tral colors of which he was the master. 
Nevertheless, the score makes frequent 
use of Gregorian modes, a factor that 
gave a stamp to many of his works. 
The oratorio in spite of its length 
has its place in these final compositions. 
Elijah, the most prominent sacred work 
of Mendelssohn was written in his later 
years. Its success prompted another, 
Christus, which he was never able to 
complete. Haydn was drawn to the 
oratorio in his declining years because 
of his visit to England where he heard 
those of his contemporary, Handel. 
The performance of the Messiah so 
moved Haydn that he wrote his Crea- 
tion on returning to Vienna, and the 
prayerful sentiments of those hours of 
composition still live in its pages. 
Haydn, himself, said he never was 
more pious, and that every day he knelt 
in prayer asking God to strengthen his 
spirit. Notwithstanding this exhausting 
task for a man of 67 he turned to writ- 


ing the Seasons which bears the im- 
print of an undying flame. When in 
1808 he attended a performance of the 
Creation in Vienna, the stirring music 
moved him so deeply that he was un- 
able to suppress his agitation. The awe 
and reverential spirit of the moment 
was not easily to be forgotten for as he 
was carried from the theater he raised 
his trembling hand upward saying, “It 
came from thence!” 

By far the larger number of com- 
posers turned to the Mass as their final 
essay. Schubert started his E flat Mass 
only shortly before his death. Rossini’s 
Mass was composed five years before 
his death in 1868. He had written noth- 
ing of importance since his William 
Tell in 1829 and his Stabat Mater in 
1832. Jomelli’s Requiem was composed 
for his own funeral. Cherubini’s Requi- 
em was written five years before his 
death. After 1816 most of Cherubini’s 
compositions assumed a religious char- 
acter, affected no doubt by his appoint- 
ment to the Chapelle Royal. It would 
be a grave omission to pass over the 
Missa Solemnis of Beethoven which 
was given its first performance in 1823. 
There is also evidence that as Beetho- 
ven approached his last days he spoke 
of a Requiem in the belief that he 
would still have the strength and time 
to complete one. 

The facts and fiction connected with 
Mozart’s Requiem are quite well 
known, but of less common knowledge 
is an incident on the day of his death. 
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Mozart, joined by two of his friends, 
started to sing the work. When they 
reached the Lacrimosa Mozart was so 
overcome with grief and emotion that 
he burst into tears for he realized that 
the fond hope of completing the Mass 
could never be fulfilled. In the words 
of the poem it was indeed a “mournful 
day” for on the morrow Mozart was 
carried to a pauper’s grave bereft of 
friends or even a musical note from the 
world his genius created. 

However, this is not the only in- 
stance of this nature. Michael Haydn, 
who his celebrated brother used to 
say was the greater composer of reli- 
gious music, was confronted with the 
same predicament. About five years 
before his death he was commissioned 
by Maria Theresa to write two Masses 
one of which was to be a Requiem. 
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Although he finished the first in 1805 
he was found on his deathbed despair- 
ing of completing the needed Requiem. 
His last moments were brightened, 
however, by the gentle strains of his 
Lauda Sion which drifted into his 
chamber from another room where his 
beloved friends were assembled. The 
Requiem was completed by taking 
parts from an earlier opus and the 
whole performed at the funeral of this 
none too well known master. 

So ended the careers of many of our 
great composers. From the devout 
Haydn to the irreligious Debussy there 
was that urge to make some return to 
the Inspirer of all. Whether agnostic 
or pious they all seemed to bow in that 
simple prayer In manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum. Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 


Reflection on Schools 


So far as tax-supported schools are concerned, an odd situation has been 
permitted to arise. The separation of Church and State is fundamental in our 
American political order, but so far as religious instruction is concerned, this 
principle has been so far departed from as to put the whole force and influence 
of the tax-supported school on the ‘side of one element of the population, namely, 
that which is pagan and believes in no religion whatsoever. Even the formal 
prayer which opens each session of the U. S. Senate and each session of the House 
of Representatives, and which accompanies the inauguration of each President 
of the U. S., would not be permitted in a tax-supported school. 


Nicholas Murray Butler’s report to Columbia University trustees (11 Jan. °35). 











Full seemly in hir nose 


The “Mountain whites” live in 
a mountain area considerably larger 
than that of Great Britain and number 
about three million. The climate is by 
no means enervating. There is no com- 
petition with colored labor, which 
would never stand the rigor of the 
mountain winter, and there are no 
great landowners. They are essentially 
a highland people dwelling in one of 
the most inaccessible areas of the U. S., 
where the Southern Appalachians form 
a vast back yard to the states on their 
eastern and western flanks; but unlike 
the usual back yard they are heavily 
ridged and forested. The ridges mostly 
run northeast and southwest, and con- 
sist of a series of parallel ranges whose 
average height is about 6,000 feet. They 
are intersected by very narrow valleys 
with steep, heavily wooded flanks, with 
little or no level ground beside the tor- 
rents which run through them. A man 
working in them will boast that he 
can stand erect to hoe his own corn- 
patch. 

Their only means of communication 
runs in tenuous threads along the tor- 
rent beds of the narrow creeks that 
dissect the mountain mass. The sides 
of the valleys are too steep and rocky 
to make roadmaking possible, except 
at the hands of skilled engineers. Mu- 
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By AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


Condensed from Blackfriars® 


tual contact is maintained along the 
few rough tracks formed by the des- 
ultory passage of riders or pedestrians. 
At best, transportation is mainly limit- 
ed to what a horse or mule can carry 
beside its rider. The valleys themselves 
receive such significant names as Cut- 
shin Creek, Hell-fer-Sartain, Stinking, 
Greasy and Quicksand Creeks. One 
track runs from Kingdom-come, down 
Lost Creek and Troublesome, across 
the Upper Devil and Lower Devil to 
Hell Creek. Directions are always given 
by the creek, and not by river, road 
or village. Without good roads there 
is no place for markets where a farmer 
can buy or sell surplus stock; for a 
market implies easy communications 
for those it serves. Families, therefore, 
remain economically independent, 
growing little or no surplus produce, 
since there are no means of disposing 
of it. In the more inaccessible areas the 
spinning wheel and the hand loom are 
still in regular use. Clay lamps in which 
grease is burned with a floating wick 
can still be met with, for it is no easy 
matter to carry a lamp chimney and 
supplies of oil safely over 20 miles of 
rough path on muleback. 

The Mountain Whites have kept the 
purity of their original stock, and there- 
by their own language and cultural 
September, 1939. 
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tradition. They are the direct descend- 
ants of settlers from England and Low- 
land Scotland, who emigrated in the 
18th century. Landing on the coasts 
of Virginia and Carolina, and finding 
them already settled, they moved west- 
ward towards the mountain barrier, on 
the far side of which lay the fertile 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 

To the average city-bred American 
the Mountain Whites remain disrepu- 
table poor relations, notorious for an 
indecent fertility, squalor, illiteracy, 
blood-feuds, and the extensive but sur- 
reptitious distilling and consumption 
of “moonshine” whiskey. In fact, so- 
phisticated American humor generally 
throws its brightest light upon one or 
other of these proclivities, and leaves 
unillumined their characteristic native 
culture and qualities. Such people ad- 
mittedly live in primitive conditions. 
Newspapers and periodicals are princi- 
pally valued for papering their cabins. 
The men carry a gun anywhere outside 
the front door. Their clothes are rough 
and shabby. They are as deliberate of 
speech as the old-fashioned English 
yokel. None of them is exactly “slick,” 
and materially they are the antithesis 
of the city-bred American, lacking even 
the acquisitiveness of the proverbial 
“hayseed” farmer of the Middle West. 
They have little ambition, little sense 
of curiosity, no idea of push and drive, 
and have never even heard of efficiency. 
They are contented to be left to them- 
selves in their own rather backward 
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and unsophisticated condition of life. 

Superficial knowledge, lack of sym- 
pathy, and ignorance of their back- 
ground have served to hide from most 
of their fellow countrymen the native 
culture which these people still main- 
tain, a culture remarkable for its organ- 
ic identity with that of our English 
forefathers. Isolated American students 
had already begun to find that these 
unlettered folk possessed a great wealth 
of English ballads and poetry which 
they handed down orally, much in the 
same way as the Icelanders have hand- 
ed down through the centuries word 
for word the great Norse Sagas. The 
literary value of these ballads had 
already been appreciated by many 
American students, but a bare handful 
of them had realized the beauty of the 
tunes to which they were traditionally 
sung. 

Cecil Sharp spent three successive 
summer holidays in the mountains be- 
tween 1916 and 1918. He found there 
far more than he had thought possible. 
Here were people among whom folk 
song, and to some extent folk dance, 
was still alive and thriving vigorously 
in the straitened circumstances which 
mountain life imposed. Visits to about 
80 small townships and settlements in 
the mountain led to the collection of 
more than 2,000 tunes. 

No better man could have been 
found to carry out this work. Although 
first and foremost a musician, he knew 
exactly what folk song represented as 
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the natural expression of human life 
lived in a secure and simple setting, 
untouched by nervous strain and the 
predominant motive of money making, 
familiar with us today. Such people do 
not need the stimulus of city-bred en- 
tertainment to give distraction from 
uncongenial work or to whip up a 
jaded interest. Their songs are formed 
of their own living tissue, and carry 
the peculiar stamp of their native in- 
heritance with as much fidelity as any 
inherited characteristic of bodily fea- 


ture. 

Cecil Sharp, therefore, found himself 
among people of his own kith and kin, 
who responded immediately to his re- 
quest for songs and gave him their 


best. They knew that he had not come 
to teach, but to learn; and so he found 
them unsuspicious, communicative, and 
as hospitable as their circumstances 
would allow. He described them as 
possessing the easy unaffected bearing 
and unself-conscious manners of the 
well-bred. Their features, coloring and 
build were those of the best type that 
England produces. The majority he 
met were illiterate, but were good talk- 
ers, using an abundant vocabulary 
racily and picturesquely. With them 
singing was almost as common as 
speaking, and was so interwoven with 
the ordinary activities of everyday life 
that work and song were inseparable. 
They sang in a straightforward way, 
without any conscious effort at expres- 
sion, with an even tone and clear enun- 
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ciation, and for the most part unaccom- 
panied. 

For his songs the mountain singer 
draws on an inherited tradition, richly 
endowed with imaginative stories that 
are best expressed in his ballads. They 
are sung to tunes of great beauty, 
which are capable of standing alone 
apart from their texts. Such new bal- 
lads as have been composed are always 
fitted to the traditional tunes. The 
songs, as distinct from the ballads, are 
built on more elaborate lines, and emo- 
tionally are far more intense, the best 
of them being love songs. 

The letters that Cecil Sharp wrote 
from the mountains throw a vivid light 
on the lives and circumstances of the 
people from whom he gathered so rich 
a harvest of English folk song. Of the 
mountain country itself he wrote, “It 
is a paradise. I don’t think I have ever 
seen such lovely trees, ferns and wild 
flowers. If I had not my own special 
axe to grind I should be collecting ferns 
or butterflies or something.” 

This is what he said of the people: 
“Although they are so English, they 
have their American quality in that 
they are freer than the English peasant. 
They own their own land and have 
done so for three or four generations, 
so that there is none of that servility 
which unhappily is one of the char- 
acteristics of the English peasant. With 
that praise I should say that they are 
just exactly what the English peasant 
was 100 years or more ago.” 
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“A case of arrested development?” 
Cecil Sharp replied to a facile critic, 
“I should prefer to call it a case of 
arrested degeneration.” 

“I wish you could have seen us at 
a home far up Higgins Creek. There 
were 14 people in the room at one 
time, most grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the old lady. I don’t 
suppose any of them had any money 
at all—many of them have never seen 
any! They barter a little but never sell 
for money. They really live almost en- 
tirely upon what they make and grow. 
All their clothes, blankets, etc., are 
made by them with the wool their 
sheep produce. 

“Yesterday we called at a cabin and 
found a lovely, young, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, 15 years of age, with a buxom 
seven-months-old baby in her arms. I 
never saw a jollier, stronger, healthier 
baby or mother in my life, and she 
must have been married at 14, perhaps 
13! So much for the eugenic people!” 

Marriage at this age is common with 
the mountain people; and if the mar- 
riage is not a success the couple sepa- 
rates, usually without any ill feeling. 

Their intonation is not American, 
but English; and they use uncommon 
words and expressions, many of them 
old English. The pronoun “it” is al- 
ways aspirated as “hit,” a habit of 
speech common in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days. They say “bus” for kiss, “pack” 
for carry, and “poke” for a small bag. 
Anglo-Saxon strong past tenses like 
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“holp,” and the syllabic plural of words 
ending in st, like “beasties,” are in 
current usage. Occasionally religious 
scruples stopped them from singing, 
especially among the “Holy Rollers,” 
who thought it wicked to sing love 
songs. Most of the people are Baptists, 
whose preachers’ fame is proportioned 
to the carrying power of their voices 
in the open air. Their pastors are 
chosen from among themselves, and 
have as little general education as most 
of their flocks; and their preaching has 
a strong tincture of Calvinism, decked 
out with a wealth of Bible stories, The 
rest of the mountain people are mostly 
Presbyterians. Of missionary work 
Cecil Sharp wrote: 

“Some of the women (missionaries) 
I have met are very nice and broad- 
minded. But I don’t think any of them 
realize that the people they are here to 
improve are in many respects far more 
cultivated than their would-be instruc- 
tors, even if they cannot read or write. 
Take music, for example. Their own 
is pure and lovely. The hymns that 
these missionaries teach them are musi- 
cal and literary garbage. The problem, 
I know, is a difficult one. For my part 
I would leave them as they are and 
not meddle. They are happy, contented, 
and live simply and healthily, and I 
am not at all sure that any of us can 
introduce them to anything better than 
this. Something might be done to teach 
them better methods of farming, so as 
to lighten the burden of earning a 
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living from their holdings; and they 
should certainly be taught to read and 
write, at any rate those who want to. 
Beyond that I should not go.” 

Were there no coal, copper, oil or 
other minerals under their land, it 
might be possible to maintain their tra- 
ditional culture and form of life, tem- 
pered with such education as suits their 
needs. But commercial development 
must inevitably, it seems, introduce 


Figures of Phantasy 


She relaxed like jelly leaving a glass. 
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conditions and outlook in the presence 
of which the kind of life that gives 
rise to spontaneous folk song cannot 
survive. In face of this it may well be 
said, “Well, let the folk song and all 
that side of things go: the people will 
gain in so many other ways.” Never- 
theless, granting many undeniable ben- 
efits of a material kind, we may still 
doubt whether those concerned will be 
ultimately happier for the change. 


—Margaret Craven. 


The moon was rising like a golden bubble in a beaker of wine. 


His presence was as big as his absence. 


Calloused as a seminarian’s knee. 


—F. B. Thornton. 


—G. K. Chesterton. 


—Brian McShane. 


As much composure as a newly caught fish. 


—Mark Gross, S.J. 


I could worship the ground he’s six feet under. 


—Jobn T. Geary. 


The Mediterranean was as blue as the post cards. 


—Peter Elstob. 


[Many of these are from college magazines. Collegiates (and others, of course,) are 
invited to submit similar figures. We will pay upon publication $1 for each used. Give 
the exact source. Contributions cannot be returned or acknowledged. } 








The Day After Yesterday 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 
Condensed from the Sign* 


England, September 4th: the day 
after yesterday. A senseless way of put- 
ting it; but somehow I can’t think of 
this day in any other way. For in a 
queer way, it is not today. I’ve tried, 
but it will not become today. It just 
keeps on being the day after yesterday. 
The strangest yesterday of any that I’ve 
ever lived. 

Yesterday, England declared war at 
11:15 A.M. And at 11:30, only 15 min- 
utes later, the air-raid sirens shrieked 
out their first message of terror. 

As we in this quiet country house 
which faces the sea (London lying only 
an hour away) prepared for sleep on 
the night preceding yesterday, the very 
elements seemed to enfold us in a fore- 
shadowing of doom. During the last 
few days of tension through which we 
had just passed, the English Channel, 
which almost sweeps the foot of our 
garden, had gradually risen from a 
placid surface to a pitching, troubled 
restlessness suggesting the turbulence 
lying such a little way beyond, where 
the Channel’s other shore is Europe. 

Dinner and coffee had long been 
finished. It was the time of good 
nights. Leaving a doubly shrouded 
room over whose windows thick black 
paper had been carefully attached from 
the inside (the government’s regula- 


Lilies were on the altar 


tions for air-raid protection, fulfilled by 
all, even though war had not yet been 
declared) and over which, in turn, 
heavy curtains had been drawn, we 
mounted the stairway in pitch dark- 
ness. For the stairway opens upon a 
landing where a broad casement looks 
out over the downs; and these windows 
had not yet been “blacked-out.” The 
rain beat furiously against them, and 
through them now came flashes of 
lightning, fiercely illuminating that 
usually peaceful landscape. 

“On such a night as this, 
began. 

“*Macbeth’s witches gathered on the 
desolate heath,’ ” another finished. 

And later, when I had carefully ex- 
tinguished the small bedside lamp and 
drawn back the thick curtains, opening 
my own black-papered windows upon 
that same scene, my last thoughts also 
turned to Macbeth. 

That was the eve before yesterday. 
With the advent of a breakfast tray 
came the realization that the storm had 
lashed itself out and that a weak sun 
was fighting for a place between cold 
gray clouds. It was Sunday. 

I would not be an “early Christian,” 
I thought, remembering the hours 
spent on my feet the day before at the 
local clinic, serving tea and handing out 


someone 


*Union City, N. J. October, 1939. 
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two days’ food rations to the expectant 
mothers, evacuated early that morning 
from the slums of London. The utter 
fatigue upon their faces (most of them 
had one or two little children clinging 
to their skirts, some carried infants 
not yet two years old in their arms, 
and all were soon to bear yet another 
child), that patient fatigue, that un- 
questioning hopelessness, was still 
haunting me. They had left their 
homes in London, their husbands and 
older sons who waited the summons 
all expected, and they were to be billet- 
ed, on sufferance, with neighboring 
families in the homes of strangers. 

It would have to be the 11 o'clock 
Mass, I thought, glancing at the clock. 
The morning paper held out a thin 
thread of hope, to be eagerly seized 
between sips of tea. Chamberlain had 
given Hitler one more chance. If he 
would say, by 11 o'clock that morning, 
that he would withdraw Germany’s 
armed forces from Poland, there might 
still be peace. 

The lovely little Church of the Sa- 
cred Heart, in Hove, had opened its 
doors to a throng of worshippers, but 
I was early enough to find a seat half 
way up one of the side aisles. Canon 
Crea came out and genuflected before 
the altar. The Mass had begun. 

After the Gospel, he sat down, while 
a younger priest mounted the pulpit. 

“The Epistle of Saint Paul to the 
Galatians,” he read. “Brethren .. . 
walk in the spirit . . . for the flesh lust- 


eth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh; for these are con- 
trary, one to another, so that you do 
not the things that you would... . 
Now the works of the flesh are... 
enmities, contentions, wraths, quarrels, 
dissensions, envies, murders . . . they 
who do such things shall not obtain 
the kingdom of God. But the fruit of 
the spirit is charity, joy, peace... .” 

And then, with the stirring and ris- 
ing of the congregation, followed the 
Gospel from Saint Matthew: “At that 
time, Jesus said to His disciples: No 
man can serve two masters... . You 
cannot serve God and mammon. There- 
fore I say to you, be not solicitous for 
your life, what you shall eat; nor for 
your body, what you shall put on.... 
Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow... .” 

(There were lilies upon the altar, I 
noticed. Their beauty and the beauty 
of the Gospel somehow met and min- 
gled.) 

“They labor not, neither do they 
spin. But I say to you that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
as one of these. . . .” (Rich, waxy 
white; lustrous green.) The voice went 
on: “O ye of little faith! . . . Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God and 
His justice—” 

And then, suddenly into all that 
quiet beauty burst the frantic noise of 
the damned. The scream of sirens split- 
ting our eardrums, smiting us down. 
Without cessation, a breathless, contin- 
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uous shrieking and moaning—sheer, 
blank terror. And although I had never 
heard that sound before in all my life, 
I knew it for what it was, in the terror 
it poured forth. It was the air-raid sig- 
nal. “Take cover! Take cover!” it 
screamed. 

The young priest hesitated in the 
pulpit. There was a rush and stir be- 
hind me; people moving, standing, 
dropping to their knees. A few left 
their pews and walked rapidly down 
the aisles toward the doors. And I 
found myself, quite unexpectedly, 
walking directly toward the altar. If 
I were to die, what better place than 
at the feet of God? 

The sirens continued their diabolical 
clamor. It was as though a thousand 
fiends had been loosed. The young 
priest left the pulpit. And at that 
moment, when the pitch of terror was 
at its height, Canon Crea quietly arose 
from his seat at the side, and with 
measured, slow step, once more ap- 
proached the altar. He was continuing 
the Mass. Something in his serenity, 
in the steadiness of his outstretched 
arms, spread a calm that reached from 
person to person, from row to row, 
down to the very end of that church. 
The congregation was quieted and 
dropped to its knees. 

And now, at last, the agony of sound 
ceased. And the Mass went steadily, 
quietly on. One knew that in that 
deathlike silence, every heart was 
breathing the same prayer. 
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Would the “All-Clear” signal never 
come? A little girl behind me was 
weeping quietly. Then the Consecra- 
tion. ... It didn’t much matter now, 
about that All-Clear signal. He who 
calms all terrors was at our side. The 
candles flickered peacefully, casting a 


’ glow upon the lilies. 


The Mass was ended. People sat, or 
stood, undetermined what to do. 
Should they risk the open street? The 
safety signal had not yet been declared. 
We only knew that an air raid was in 
progress. Just then, another priest came 
to the altar rail and announced that 
everyone was “to get home as quickly 
as possible.” 

A car, driven by an apprehensive 
chauffeur, carried us rapidly through 
deserted streets over which hung a 
breathless suspense. 

Finally, the house was achieved. The 
door closed, shutting out that vibrant 
stillness. And then someone was saying 
that the radio had announced what all 
had expected and feared: war. And 
now at last came the All-Clearf signal, 
a prolonged note of the sirens. 

And now, on this Sept. 4th, the news 
of the sinking of the Athenia has reach- 
ed us. It was torpedoed last night. 
Squadrons of British war planes are 
humming over the smiling garden. 
Lorries full of uniformed troops are 
roaring down the road. England is at 
war. 

Strange, how peaceful the downs 
look from my window. 
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